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IMAGINATION. 
(Concluded from the last issue of ‘THE WORD) 


N thought lie the sources from which imagination draws 
nourishment. Inborn tendencies and motive in life will 
decide from which sources imagination draws. One 

whose image faculty is active but who has little power to 
think, may have many conceptions of many forms, but instead 
of coming to life and full form, they will be miscarriages, still- 
born. These will be of interest and give excitement to that 
individual, but will be of no use to the world. Man must 
think, he must think his way into the realm of thought, the 
mental world, before he can provide fit forms for thoughts 
which he would bring into the, psychic and the physical 
worlds. If he cannot enter the thought realm, the thoughts 
which stimulate him will not be of his kind*—not of the men- 





*Man, the incarnate mind, is an exile from his home in the mental world, 
the w rorld of thought. His ideal thoughts and good works pay his ransom, 
and death is the way by which he returns home for a respite—only for a 
respite. Seldom during his life on earth can he find his way back, nor even 
for a moment look at his home. But it is possible for him to find the way 
while still in this world. The way is by thinking. Inconstant straggler 
thoughts intercept and distract him, and lead him away when he tries to 
think, as the diversions and pleasures and temptations of the world lead him 
away from his responsibilities and duties of life. He must work his way 
through the horde of straggler thoughts that stand between him and his goal. 
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tal world, and he will be unable to hold and know them and 
to judge and deal with them. When he enters the thought 
realm, he will find his thought and the thoughts to which he 
is to give forms and which he will bring into the world 
through imagination. He enters the thought realm by trying 
to think, by disciplining his conscious light to focus on the ab- 
stract thought to which he aspires, until he finds and knows it. 
Faith and will and controlled desire are necessary to begin 
and continue thinking, until the subject of thought is found 
and known. 

Faith is not a guess or wish or belief in a possibility. 
Faith is the settled conviction in the reality of the subject of 
thought, and that it will be known. No number of futile 
attempts to find it; no failure, however wide of the mark, will 
change the faith, because such faith comes from knowledge, 
the knowledge which one has acquired in other lives and which 
remains for man to lay claim to and to secure. When one 
has such faith and chooses to act, his choice induces the power 
of will; he turns his mind to the thought in which he has 
faith, and his thinking begins. Inability to know his subject 
of thought is not failure. Each effort is an aid in theend. It 
enables him to compare and to judge the things which come 
into mental vision, and he gains practice how to dispose of 
them. More than this, each effort helps to control the desire 
necessary to imagination. Controlled desire gives strength to 
the forms produced by imagination. By control of the blind 
turbulence which interferes with thinking, the light of the 
mind is clarified and strength is given to imagination. 

Memory is not necessary to imagination, that is, sense- 
memory. Sense-memory is memory through the senses, such 
as recalling and remembering, re-picturing, re-voicing, re- 
tasting, re-smelling, re-touching, the sights sounds ahd tastes 
and odors and feelings that were experienced through the 
senses in the present physical life. Memory is of service in 
the work of imagination after, but not before, one-has found 
the thought which is to be the work of imagination to bring 
into form and produce. 

Imagination is a state of mind in which the image faculty 
is compelled to action. In imagination the action of the image 
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faculty is positive and negative. The negative action is a re- 
flection of objects of the senses and thoughts, and the assump- 
tion of their color and form. The negative function of imag- 
ination is exhibited with “imaginative” people, who are awed 
and lose equilbrium by picturing things which might occur 
(whereas a sure-footed beast is unimaginative). By the posi- 
tive action, that of the “imaginator,” the image faculty pro- 
duces figure and color and gives them to matter, and articu- 
lates sounds, all as determined by the influence of the other 
six faculties of the mind. 

All objects and works of art must be fashioned in imag- 
ination before they can be given appearance in the physical 
world. In giving appearance in the physical world to forms 
created and made living in the imagination by the thoughts 
there conceived, the outer organs of sense are used only as 
tools, guided by the inner senses to give an outer body to the 
inner form. The instruments of sense build the body of crude 
matter as imagination projects its form to live in and through 
and ensoul that body. 

Expression of art is impossible without imagination. Af- 
ter he has conceived the thought, the imaginator must make 
its form. After he has made its form the artist must give it 
expression and make it appear in the world. Works which 
come into the world in this way are works of imaginators, 
works of art and the work of imagination. Artists are or 
should be imaginators. If so called artists do not see the form 
before they attempt to make it appear, they are not artists, 
but merely artisans, mechanics. They depend not on their 
imagination for their forms. They depend on their memory, 
on the forms of other minds, on nature—which they copy. 

By the processes explained, the artist imaginators give to 
the world what the world has of art. Mechanical artists copy 
from these art types. Yet by work and devotion to their sub- 
ject they, too, may become imaginors. 

The composer-musician rises in aspiration until he con- 
ceives the thought. Then his imagination begins its work. 
Each character, scene, feeling to be expressed, appears to his 
inner ear in form of sound, and lives and acts its part among 
the other forms of sound which are grouped around his cen- 
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tral thought—which is the inspiratuon for each of the various 
parts, keeps each in relation to other parts, and makes har- 
mony out of discords. From the soundless, the composer 
forms inaudible sound. This he puts into written form and it 
is sounded forth into audible form, so that those who have 
ears may hear and follow into the realm where it was born. 

With hand and brush and hues from his pallet, the artist 
painter builds the form in his imagination into the appear- 
ance of visibility on his canvas. 

The artist sculptor chisels and compels to stand out from 
the rough stone the invisible form which his imagination has 
projected into visible semblance. 

By the power of imagination the philosopher gives sys- 
tem to his thought, and builds into words the invisible forms 
of his imagination. 

An unimaginative statesman and law giver plans and pro- 
vides statutes for the people, based on his direct view of the 
phenomena of the past. The imaginator has views which ap- 
preciate and anticipate changed and changing conditions and 
new elements, which are or will become factors in civilization. 

Few people are or can become at once imaginators, but 
many have lively imagination. ‘Those who have imaginative 
power are more intense and susceptible to the impressions of 
life than those who have little imaginative power. To the 
imaginator, friends, acquaintances, people, are active charac- 
ters, who continue to live their parts in his imagination when 
he is alone. To the unimaginative, people have names which 
represent so much or little, the result of what they have done 
and from which may be calculated what they are to do. Ac- 
cording to his imaginative power, one will be in touch with 
things and people and these will enter and people his mind, 
or, things and people will be outside him, to be seen only when 
required by occasion. An imaginator can in imagination live 
through and review in colors, the scenes which his memory has 
printed. He can build new forms on memory, and paint new 
scenes, which his memory may reprint on future occasions. 
In imagination he may visit foreign lands or enter a new world 
and move among people, and take part in scenes with which 
he had not before come into contact. If the unimaginative 
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person considers places he has visited, his memory reminds 
him of the fact but is not likely to reprint the scenes; or, if it 
does, there will be no movement and color, but only indistinct 
objects without life, in a fog of grey. He will not build on the 
picture of his memory. Why should he picture what was 
there? 

The unimaginative man lives by rule according to habit, 
in set forms and grooves, and based on experience. He does 
not wish to change them, but wants to continue these. Per- 
haps he thinks they should be improved, but any improve- 
ment should be along the lines of what has been. He dreads 
the unknown. The unknown has no attraction for him. The 
imaginator lives by change, according to impressions, in moods 
and emotions, based on his hopes and ideals. He does not 
dread the unknown; or, if he does, it has for him the attrac- 
tion of adventure. Unimaginative people are usually law 
abiding. They do not wish to have the laws changed. Imag- 
inative people chafe when law is restraint to innovation. They 
would adopt new measures and try new forms. 

The unimaginative way is cumbersome, slow and expen- 
sive, even wasteful of time, experience and human suffering, 
and clogs the wheel of progress. By imagination much can 
be anticipated and much time and suffering often be saved. 
The imaginative faculty rises to a point of prophecy, can see 
what the thoughts of the people will compel. The unimagin- 
ative law giver walks for instance with his nose close to the 
ground and sees only what is in front of his nose, sometimes 
not even that. The one with imagination can take in a greater 
field of vision, see the working of many forces, and of some 
which are not yet apparent to the unimaginative. The un- 
imaginative sees only scattered phenomena, and does not ap- 
preciate them. He is forced along by habit. With the peo- 
ple of imagination, however, the essence of what are the signs 
of the times can be grasped, and by imagination suitable and 
timely, means for the regulation of the phenomena be pro- 
vided. 

Castle building, day dreaming, the play and fumes of 
fancy, dreaming in sleep, hallucinations, phantasms, are not 
imagination, though the imaginative faculty is active in the 
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production of these various activities and conditions of the 
mind. Mere planning, especially that of a utilitarian nature, 
is n¢t imagination. And of course, copying or imitating is 
not imagination, therefore those who merely re-produce form, 
are neither imaginative nor imaginators, even though the 
re-production be that of an artist and exhibit talent. 

When imagination works for the production of forms of 
a sensuous nature, the spirit of the earth does not interfere, 
but it encourages its action because this earth spirit thus re- 
ceives greater opportunities for experiencing sensation through 
new forms. As the mind imagines, it learns. It learns gradu- 
ally, but it learns. Imagination teaches the mind through 
forms. It appreciates law, order, proportion. With this con- 
stant development of the mind through higher forms, comes 
a time when it would use imagination to different ends than 
to make forms for the senses. Then the mind attempts to 
create abstract forms, which are not of the senses, and the 
spirit of the earth at once opposes and rebels. Desire spreads 
confusion in the mind, beclouds and bedazzles the mind. The 
earth spirit causes the senses, desires and bodily powers to be 
arrayed in battle against the bedazzled mind, as it still at- 
tempts to make forms for abstract thoughts and for spiritual 
beings. Seldom an imaginator is able to battle successfully 
against this army of the earth spirit in himself. If he aban- 
dons his ideals the earth spirit rewards him with world hon- 
ors for the wonders his imagination brings into the world. 
If the imaginator does not give up the fight, he fails or appears 
to the world to fail. In reality he does not fail. He will 
fight again, and with greater power and success. He will 
bring imagination out of the realm in which it works for the 
senses, into the realm where it works for the supernal spirit. 
Once in ages an imaginator succeeds in this. It is no.common 
success, no ordinary event. He reveals new spiritual laws tc 
the world. He makes, by imagination, forms in which the 
beings of the spiritual world can come and do come into form 
and manifest themselves. 





CLAIRVOYANCE, PREMONITION, PREVISION 
By EDUARD HERRMANN 


ON MAGICAL POWERS OF THE SOUL 


seeing without the normal use of the eyes; as used, for 

instance, by one who walks in his sleep, or reads, or 

writes with closed eyes. Many experiments have been 
made by men of science, to settle the question whether clair- 
voyance is or is not a fact. The eyes of sensitives have been 
so bandaged that common sense would hold deception to be 
impossible; and yet, the sceptics were not satisfied. Certain 
objects have been hidden in places considered impossible to 
find; but when seen and described by a sensitive, the men of 
science were not satisfied; they complained that the subtle and 
mysterious faculty of thought transference, which was treated 
in a former article, was not excluded. This is an important 
objection, because thought transference is often used, espe- 
cially in public shows, as an aid to or instead of clairvoyance. 
As for instance, if a woman on the stage is able to name and 
correctly describe any object which her manager takes from 
anyone in the audience, it is most likely thought transference, 
and not true clairvoyance, which enables her to do this; it is 
the manifestation of an occult power and not a trick, as so 
many people contemptuously call it. 

In former days many cases of thought transference were 
mistaken for clairvoyance, because thought transference was 
not then known. A somnambulist could then correctly tell 
what her magnetizer kept hidden in his hand, but when he 
kept two objects she was unable to name them, probably be- 
cause the thoughts of the magnetizer kept going from one ob- 
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ject to the other. A somnambulist of du Potet, on the con- 
trary, gave the time of his watch—the hands of which he had 
several times moved without looking at it—dquite correctly. 
That was a true case of clairvoyance. Modern investigators 
are therefore careful to exclude all possibility of thought 
transference in experimenting with clairvoyance. 

A good proof of this faculty is the reading in closed 
books; it has been repeatedly done, as Macario states in his 
work “Du sommeil,” p. 199. The fact of clairvoyance should 
be accepted, even if a scientific explanation of it could not be 
given. But a scientific explanation has been given; and for 
those who are always willing and anxious to learn, I shall 
cite the explanation of Dr. C. du Prel, which, by the way, is 
also confirmed by the celebrated physicist, Arago.* 

“Normal vision is due to the light rays emanating from 
objects by means of ether vibrations. The different colors of 
the spectrum are determined by the number of these vibra- 
tions. Each color corresponds with the certain number of 
vibrations in a second. At one end of the spectrum the red 
color has the smallest; at the other end, the violet has the 
largest number of vibrations. The normal human eye is so 
constituted that it sees the seven colors of the spectrum, which, 
however, is elongated at both ends; there are ether vibrations 
which the human eye does not get, and others which it does 
not recognize as light. The first are felt as heat, others pro- 
duce changes on the photographic plate, because it is more 
sensitive than the retina of the eye; but both are invisible to 
the normal human eye. Heat, color and the ultra-violet ray, 
are always ether vibrations, which are only distinguished by 
their number. 

‘Now there are abnormal human eyes, such as those which 
we call color-blind; they do not react to a fixed number of 
light vibrations; that is, they do not see the corresponding col- 
ors—those eyes are constantly abnormal. ‘There are others 
which are temporarily abnormal; they see in the somnambulic 
condition the ultra-red rays as light rays, while we in the nor- 
mal condition can only recognize them as heat rays. The seven- 


*Arago: Eloge de Bailly. 
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colored spectrum of the sun rays is the limit of reaction only 
for the normal eye; the fact that color-blind eyes exist, and 
that heat rays as well as all light rays are founded on ether 
vibrations, which are different only in numbers, give us a right 
to believe that clairvoyance is possible.” 

Arago says, in his Eloge de Bailly: ‘Not all men see by 
means of the same rays; there might exist decided differences 
in this respect, for the same individual, in different conditions 
of his nervous system. It is possible that rays, which are heat 
waves for one person, and consequently dark, may be lumin- 
ous for another.” 

This is exactly what Reichenbach means when he says 
that sensitive persons are able to see the “od” rays, and is con- 
firmed by the somnambulists, who state that they see the ob- 
jects shining in a peculiar light. It is therefore possible that 
beings exist who are sensible to the heat waves as light waves; 
for them, opaque bodies become transparent, because the vi- 
brations of the ether penetrate all bodies. The explanation of 
Clairvoyance from a physical point of view, is exactly what 
the name implies; clairvoyant persons see objects in a clear 
light which are dark for the normal human eye. 

Several observations confirm the correctness of this view. 
Reichenbach discovered that somnambulists see better in 
darkness—because the stronger light interferes with the much 
finer “od” light. Furthermore, they see better if the object 
is magnetized by human hands—for the reason that the human 
organism is full of od, which can be transferred to any object 
and thereby be made more luminous for the sensitive. Many 
experiments have been made which confirm this theory, espe- 
cially in regard to the seeing and describing of the inner 
organs of somnambulists. It has’even been observed that blind 
persons may become clairvoyant. Dr. Child reports (in psy- 
chical Studies, 1874, p. 284) that a boy who was blind in both 
eyes could walk or drive horses wherever. he liked to go. 
Another somnambulist was able to do the finest needlework 
with eyes closed. All this shows that seeing is, as Schopen- 
hauer says, not a function of the eye, but of the brain, by 
means of the eye; or, as Plato expresses it, “We perceive with 
the soul, by means of the senses.’’ (Theatetus.) Moreover, 
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we must not forget that we also see the dream images in sleep, 
when our eyes are closed, and sometimes we see more than 
dream images—things which really occur in distant parts of 
the world. But this belongs to another category of soul powers 
and cannot be classified in the scientific explanation of clair- 
voyance, which rests on the same principle as the normal see- 
ing, namely, on the ether vibrations. 

We come now to the interesting chapter of premonitions. 
These are of such common occurrence that almost everybody 
could speak of cases where he has seen, or at least felt, that 
something dreadful was going to happen. The cases where 
future occurrences are clearly seen beforehand must be classi- 
fied under the higher phenomena of prevision, or as second 
sight, a faculty which is attributed to a few medicines and 
Scotch peasants, but which is comparatively rare, because we 
have not yet normally developed it. All such cases, when 
genuine, are only sporadic exhibitions of a force which is 
latent in the human soul, and which, in the course of our fur- 
ther evolution, may become a new sense, the sixth sense, as 
Madam Blavatsky calls it in the “Secret Doctrine,” Vol. I, p. 
272. The fact that premonitions occur so frequently is a sign 
that the soul possesses the faculty of seeing in the future, or, as 
Du Prel calls it, the faculty of far-seeing in time and space. 
I have nowhere found a better explanation of premonitions 
than his. 

He declares premonition to be the presentiment or 
anticipation of some disagreeable event that is going to hap- 
pen. We are depressed, and fear something without knowing 
what it is and why we fear it. The fear is really an effect 
without a cause, so far as our consciousness is concerned, but 
since every effect must have a corresponding cause, where 
can we find the cause? Only in the so-called “Unconscious,” 
that is, in the faculties of the soul which lie below the thresh- 
old of our normal consciousness. In other words, while the 
body is asleep, the soul sees a future event taking place, an 
event which alarms and terrifies us to such an extent that this 
feeling remains when we awake, while the event itself is for- 
gotten; exactly as the somnambulist, when he awakes, does 
not know what he did or saw in his trance. The soul is far 
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seeing in time and space when the senses and the brain are at 
rest, but as soon as the brain becomes active again, the remem- 
brance of the soul’s experience gets either entirly lost, or at 
best, so weak that only the feeling of terror or awe remains 
to some extent and manifests as premonition, foreboding. 

That the soul has a gonsciousness of its own, which is 
different from the sensual consciousness, is amply proven by 
the experiences gathered from somnambulism. We call it the 
transcendental .consciousness, which arises or becomes active 
when the sensual consciousness becomes latent; that is, in the 
somnambulic or also in the deep natural sleep. The natural 
sleep is much more frequent than the somnambulic sleep. This 
explains why premonitions are not so rare as actual far-seeing 
in time and space. Now it is a well-known fact that we do not 
remember the dreams of deep sleep, but only those which 
occur before or after it, but the mood or state of feeling 
aroused by such dreams may and often does remain. This 
explains why we sometimes, in awakening, feel happy, and 
at other times depressed, especially when the soul, in deep 
dream foresees the future. Then, a coming misfortune will 
always make a much more powerful impression on our mind 
than an indifferent or agreeable happening; this explains why 
premonitions are most always connected with calamities. 

When Marie Antoinette met in the park of Trianon, the 
brewer Santerre, a man entirely unknown to her, she experi- 
enced an inexplicable terror. Later, at the execution of the 
unhappy queen, this same man commanded the national guard 
of Paris. To attribute no cause to the sudden alarm of the 
queen is manifestly more unscientific than to ascribe it to a 
foreseeing dream, of which only the terrifying impression 
remained in the waking consciousness. 

Premonitions of one’s own death or that of a beloved per- 
son are quite frequent; so we read in the Memoirs of Sully, 
the friend of King Henry IV of France, that the King ex- 
pressed apprehension of his death some time before his assas- 
sination through Ravaillac; and three generals of Napoleon I, 
Bessieres, Lasalle and Cervoni told him positively that they 
would fall in certain battles. Many similar cases could be 
cited. There are also cases where the feeling produced by a 
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terrifying dream has prevented persons from doing something 
that would otherwise have been dangerous to them. Such an 
incomprehensible feeling of danger prevented an acquaintance 
of mine from taking passage on a steamer which was ship- 
wrecked. The following case caused Schopenhauer to write 
an excellent explanation on premonitions, in his treatise ‘Uber 
Geistersehen” (Ghost seeing). A man from Bremeroorde 
went with some friends to inspect a powder mill. On ap- 
proaching the building he became nervous; his nervousness 
increased until finally he begged his friends to turn back; his 
anxiety was so great that they did as he wished, laughing at his 
want of courage. A few minutes later the mill exploded, kill- 
ing all the workingmen. 

The recollection of that terrifying feeling, often produced 
by a prophetic dream, comes to our consciousness when we see 
the object which may be dangerous to us. Dr. Delenze tells of 
such a remarkable case: 

“A child of six years, Countess Lankorouska, who lived 
in the family of Count Radziwill, always began to cry and 
weep when she had to pass through the door leading into a 
big hall; later she designated a heavy framed painting above 
the door as the object of her terror. She was then allowed 
to use another door until the day of her marriage with Prince 
Wisnowski, when she gathered all her courage, entering the 
hall through the principal door at the side of her bridegroom. 
In that very moment a terrible noise was heard; the painting 
fell down, crushing the head of the young bride and killing 
her.” 

There is another kind of presentiment, which manifests 
as an irresistible impulse to do a certain thing—just as if it 
were a command given by a hypnotizer to his subject, while 
in the hypnotic sleep. ‘This again proves that a prophetic 
dream must be the cause of the presentiment, if wé do not 
want to accept the explanation of the spiritists. The following 
case is an example. 

Reverend Henke had the inner feeling that it was neces- 
sary for him to go and see a certain farmer, although he had 
visited him the day before. Towards evening he could no 
longer resist that impulse, and he went. After exchanging a 
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few words with the farmer he felt obliged to ask where the 
man-servant was; he could not be found until they broke open 
his room; he had hanged himself, but was finally saved. 

Now, it is only fair to say that thought transmission may 
play an important part in similar cases, so that it is extremely 
difficult to decide whether the prophetic vision of the soul or 
telepathy is the cause that impels us to do certain things. Such 
a doubtful case is told by the well-known philosopher Fech- 
ner: “A lady of my acquaintance, who was of a cheerful, 
merry, cheerful temperament, one day, while occupied with 
the preparations for a home festival, experienced such an in- 
explicable feeling of fear and anxiety that she began to weep 
and had to leave her guests. Soon after, news was brought 
to the family that one of her beloved relations had, at that 
very time, lost his life in an accident.’” 

It is quite certain that thought transmission between per- 
sons who are sympathetically connected through love or 
friendship, occurs frequently, especially in moments of great 
danger or death; for which reason it is safer to explain such 
cases by telepathy than by actual prevision—and yet, one is as 
wonderful as the other. 

Premonitions may be divided into two classes. One class 
embraces all cases where the cause is to be found in a proph- 
etic, but forgotten dream, of which only the feeling remains 
and comes later to our consciousness. The other class includes 
the cases where thought transmission is the originating cause. 
We will now consider one other cause, which is described in 
the Kaballah as follows: 

“The Neshamah (transcendental subject, soul) sees more 
than the physical eye; sometimes man experiences a sudden 
fright, without knowing the cause of it. The reason for this 
is that the Neshamah sees a calamity; it knows the coming and 
distant events, and feels sad about them.” ‘This we call far- 
seeing in time and space, or prevision. 

Now, many will ask “How is it possible to see into the 
future, to see something which is not yet?” It is only possible 
if we believe in the law of karma, the law of cause and effect. 
Without this law the future would be a chaos; with this law 


*Fechner: Zend Avesta III, 207. 
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it becomes an orderly necessity, and chance is entirely ex- 
cluded. The present is at once the child of the past and the 
mother of the future. Appolonius of Tyana is right when he 
says: “The gods see the future, the men see the present, the 
sages see the coming events;” which means that the ordinary 
man is so absorbed in the necessities of material life, that he 
has no time nor desire to speculate about the future; all he 
knows is that the future comes, and if he is a little above the 
average, he provides for those who are dependent on him 
because’ he knows that they will live when he is a thing of the 
past. The wise men, on the contrary, do not only live in the 
present, but also in the future; they observe causes and their 
effects and are therefore enabled to predict many things and 
events with mathematical precision, knowing that certain 
causes must inevitably have certain effects. The gods, which 
are the perfected, divine men, see the whole future and read 
in it as in an open book, because they see all the causes which, 
with their effects, build up the future. Or, as Cicero says: 
‘He who could know the causes of coming things, would of 
suewe know everything that should happen in the future. 
just as in the seed is the force of those things which 
are generated ky it, so are in the causes hidden the future 
things, and that those things are going to happen is seen by 
the inspired, emancipated spirit, or felt beforehand by reason 
and conjecture.”*® 
Prevision is not impossible, because this is an orderly 
universe built up of causes and effects, and the future may 
always be known to the soul of man, because the soul is divine; 
but this hidden knowledge rarely comes to his consciousness, 
principally for the reason that he does not believe in the 
divinity of his soul. This unbelief is sufficient to atrophy the 
soul powers to such a degree that they cannot become mani- 
fest; the eternal process of spiritualizing matter is either 
entirely stopped for a time, or goes on in an almost imper- 
ceptible way—as seems to be the case with the larger part of 
humanity. Only the soul, which is to some degree eman- 
cipated from the necessities and passions of the body, is able 
to receive impressions which enable her to get a deeper insight 


*Cicero De Divinatione I, c. 56, 128. 
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into the causes of things, and so to foresee their corresponding 
effects. This is one of the reasons why genuine previsions are 
more frequent in dreams than in waking. 

The ancients held that the world is one inseparable whole, 
where all things react on all things. Iamblichus compares it 
with an immense organism, the single parts of which are in 
sympathy with each other—a teaching which is becoming 
more and more confirmed by modern science, as is also the 
fact of prevision, for prevision would be impossible without 
the unity and interaction of all things. “In the organism of 
the world nothing can happen in one of its parts, which would 
not produce an effect in another part. The soul, being a 
part of this organism, may have knowledge about it without 
our ever becoming conscious of it—this knowledge manifests 
now and then as prevision.’”—Du Prel. 

Now, in a critical examination of the many cases of pre- 
vision, it is again necessary to consider the fact of thought 
transference, which undoubtedly plays an important part in 
it, especially in hypnotic and somnambulistic cases where the 
magnetic rapport is established; but then, it is usually clair- 
voyance rather than—prevision. If for instance, a somnam- 
bulist tells her physician that in two weeks he will perform a 
dangerous operation, it is probable that this is only thought 
transference from the physician to the patient; but if she also 
tells the exact details and resulting effects of that operation, 
then we have a true case of prevision, because the physician 
cannot know absolutely what may happen after the operation. 

An interesting case of seeing in the future as well as in 
the past, is told in Gauthier’s History of Somnambulism, II, 
24.7: “Dr. Aubry in Paris once received the visit of two dis- 
tinguished travelers whom he did not know. They asked per- 
mission to see his somnambulists, and the way he treated them. 
Dr. Aubry waited till a young girl by the name of Marguerite 
fell into the somnambulic sleep, then he placed the hand of 
one of the strangers into that of Marguerite, after which she 
told him that he had broken his arm three years ago and that 
he was in great danger of being assassinated in the future. 
The stranger, who traveled under the name of Count Haga, 
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was the king of Sweden, Gustav Wasa, who several years later 
lost his life in the manner indicated by the somnambulist.” 

The Bible is full of prophecies: Josephus, Pausanias, 
Herodotus, Varro, Tacitus, Pliny, and other ancient writers 
affirm the fact of true prophecies. In the middle ages Savon- 
arola and the Maid of Orleans caused a sensation by this re- 
markable gift. One of the greatest seers was undoubtedly 
Nostradamus (1503-66). In his work “The Centuries,” he 
predicted the most important events of history up to our own 
time, of which he says that we are slowly preparing the reign 
of universal peace, and the lost belief in immortality; so that 
the great brother, who is to come from Asia, will be able to 
unite all men in one great brotherhood. (Centuries X, 74, 
75.) Is not this a remarkable prophecy, in view of the fact 
that the peace movement and the desire for universal arbitra- 
tion is becoming stronger every year? 

The time is coming when the people will understand that 
no lasting thing can be gained, even by a victorious war, since 
it will always produce new hatreds and new wars. Peace 
alone, and brotherly feeling toward all, will bring about that 
higher civilization which shall enable every man and woman 
to live a life worthy of a human being, and to develop all the 
wonderful powers which are still latent in the soul. This 
time is surely coming, in the same ratio as humanity longs for 
it. Would that old Nostradamus were right, and that the 
twentieth century were the blessed time in which this glorious 
transformation could take place. The lost belief in immor- 
tality is certainly gaining ground, thanks to the untiring efforts 
of our great teachers and their faithful disciples who fight 
materialism with stubborn perseverance and drive it back, 
step by step. Thanks also to the great scientists who by their 
patient and exhaustive studies in the field of psychic phenom- 
ena have done so much for the enlightenment of humanity and 
prepared the way that shall finally lead us to a scientifically 
proven belief in the indestructibility of the human soul. Those 
who have followed their researches and discoveries in the 
realm of psychic science, know that the survival of human 
consciousness after physical death is a fact; that the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, which Nostradamus mentions, is also a fact, 
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be it taken in the sense of the Spiritists or in the higher sense 
of the Theosophists who believe in reincarnation. 

The time is near at hand when Nostradamus’ last proph- 
ecy shall have a chance of being fulfilled. The great brother 
will certainly come and unite all humanity under one belief, 
as soon as we are ready to receive him and to understand his 
teaching. We must, however, not be mistaken and believe 
that humanity is now ready for this great event. It is, on the 
contrary, more than probable that many changes in our poll- 
tical, social, moral and religious views have to take place 
before humanity at large is able to really understand the 
higher teachings. To expect the arrival of the great brother 
now, as some do, is manifestly premature. But this must not 
prevent us from preparing ourselves for a thorough under- 
standing of what we really are and how we can develop the 
mysterious powers of the soul which, although manifesting 
rarely, have still been able to keep alive in the human heart 
the faint hope of immortality, or, at least, to keep alive a 
serious doubt in regard to destruction of the soul. If there 
were only one proven case of prevision, instead of hundreds, 
this one case would be sufficient to destroy the materialistic 
teaching, which bases on the maxim: “Nihil est in intellectu, 
quod non anted fuerit in sensu,” for prevision excludes all 
cooperation of the physical senses, it is cognition a priori in 
the highest sense of the word, and proves that the soul has 
other sources of knowledge and perception than those of the 
physical senses. Prevision would be impossible if man had 
no other faculties than those of his organism; with his phys- 
ical eyes he cannot see what is going to happen a year from 
now in a distant country. Prevision would be impossible if 
the maxim were correct, that nothing can be in his intellect 
that was not first in his senses. ‘The sensual cognition is only 
one mode of perception. The fact of prevision proves that 
there is another mode, which belongs entirely to the soul, to 
the transcendental being which stands above time and space, 
because it masters time and space, as is shown by all the cases 
of true prevision. | 

Pythagoras and Plato, the two greatest philosophers of 
the olden time, hold that the soul has the power of prophecy 
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because she is of divine origin. This power of prophecy can- 
not be entirely lost when she incarnates in a physical body, 
for which reason we now and then get glimpses of it, espe- 
cially when the functions of the body are to some degree 
latent, as in sleep, ecstasy, or at the approach of death. Ex- 
perience has proven that this is true, and as it is impossible 
to give another rational explanation of this extraordinary fac- 
ulty of the soul. Our modern philosophers and scientists who 
do not want to believe in an immortal soul have no other 
escape than to deny the fact of prevision. But the denial of a 
fact has never destroyed that fact. It can only retard its 
acknowledgment. 

“Tf the modern definition of man has no room for the 
fact of prevision, it by no means follows that this fact does not 
exist; but on the contrary, that our definition is too narrow, 
too partial” (du Prel). Progress has ever been promoted 
through facts which seemed to be in contradiction to the rul- 
ing theories of the day; when those facts have been sifted, 
acknowledged and understood, our theories had to be changed, 
but our knowledge became enriched, enlarged and deepened. 
The same will be true with all the facts which a study of the 
magical powers of the soul shall bring to light. Our gain will 
be enormous, for it will give to humanity what it needs most 
—the knowledge that the human soul is immortal. 




















HEALING THROUGH THE POWER OF THE 
OPPOSITE. 


By JAMES L. MACBETH BAIN. 


needed for the wholeness of our life, which is health, 

through the supplying of an element that is awant- 

ing from, or is felt to be, or is supposed to be, awant- 
ing from the fulness of our life in the present state of disease 
or discomfort. 

Thus, if any disease has been produced through a pro- 
longed dwelling in harshness of sound, amid uncouthness of 
form, ugliness of color, or unsympathetic thought, this disor- 
der must be cured through beauty of sound or form, or color, 
or sympathetic thought. Again, if a disorder, such as mani- 
fests in unrest, arises, as is often the case, through too much 
and too prolonged silence, it can only be cured by the service 
of sounds. And to some fine ears, the service is not only in- 
valuable, but it is absolutely indispensable. 

And so it is right through all the modes of the holy ser- 
vices of life in our great and absolutely perfect human econ- 
omy. Any disorder caused through too much heat, is cured 
through cold. Any discomfort caused through overeating 
can only be cured through fasting. Any diseases caused 
through overwork can only cease through rest. Any disorders 
caused through idleness, and they are far more common than 
the preceding ones, can only be cured through work. They 
who are ill through the dead, grey hideousness of so many of 
our centers of civilization, can only be healed through the 
sweet and living greenness of the beautiful country. 

They who are ill through the dulness of a desolate, unin- 
habited countryside, can best be healed through mingling with 
the life of the populous towns. They need the magnetism of 


the human crowd, and that is not to be found in the wilder- 
ness. 


HH veces: is always fulfilled in receiving what is 
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They whose fine nerve has been overstrained by too much 
of the intense and swift vibrations of the rare air and light 
of the mountain-top, can best be healed through breathing the 
denser air of the low-lying plain or of the sea. 

The brain, exhausted through too much serious work, 
can often be healed through giving itself up to the sight and 
sounds of the fun, and even of the boisterous mirth of the ani- 
mal man. 

And the soul who is righteous overmuch, and whose vital 
body of nerve and flesh suffers from the great strain of even 
the selfless will, to serve, may regain the fine balance of health 
through visiting some place of innocent yet worldly amuse- 
ment. Everything, dear ones, aye, everything, in its own 
place, and to fulfil its own service of Life. Such is the will 
of God, and the will of God is indeed good. And change of 
scene and change of thought are in the service of this most 
holy will of Good for the fulness of our enjoyment of our pres- 
ent life. 

Any disorders that arise through too much lonesomeness, 
coming usually out of a state of too much isolation—and how 
many nerve and mental disorders are thus caused we cannot 
tell—can only be healed through the communal ministry, even 
the communion cup of fellowship in the holy Christ-Love, 
whose blessing comes to us in modes of our social intercourse 
with our fellows, and in the sweet services thereof, which ser- 
vices are verily the holy rites and sacred ceremonies of the 
church of the Living God among men. 

Any diseased conditions that arise from too much self- 
introspection, or spiritual, or esthetic contemplation, can only 
be removed by occupying the mind and the whole body—yes, 
hands as well as head—even in the most external and utterly 
mundane matters that may appear to be the very trivialities 
of our life. 

Any morbid, mental states, that have been either gener- 
ated or fostered by a too intense earnestness in our thoughts 
and in our general outlook on life, can best be dissolved 
through the swift vibrations of the light, of the gaiety, of the 
unalloyed worldly genius. 

And any nerval or mental disorders that are caused by the 
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constant boredom of a depressing companionship, or by the 
vocal note of a persistent, prolonged, chronic fretfulness—and 
I have known of so many, many disorders so caused—can only 
be remedied, that is, can only cease to be, through the power 
of the Holy Christ-Genius in the gentle music and artless 
cheer and brightness of a fresh, sweet, living voice. Ah, sis- 
ters, brothers, mine, how many of you know well what I mean! 
How often have your experiences proved the truth of what I 
Say. 

It follows from what I have just said, that in the great 
and holy service of healing one must not overlook the very 
real importance of the personal environment. 

If healing is fulfilled through the use of the opposite, or 
complementary, we should, as healers, see to it that any pa- 
tient, suffering, let us say, from weakness of digestion, should 
not live with those who are subject to stomach troubles, but 
should enjoy the company, and breathe the same home-air, if 
at all possible, of those who are strong in the use of that organ. 

And so with all manner of physical, psychic, and mental 
disorders. Nerveless people, or those afflicted with feeble- 
ness of nerve, should live with the healthfully nervous, that 
is, with those of a fine, strong, well-poised nerval body, and 
should not live, when that is possible, with those who suffer 
as they do, nor yet with those of a less evolved, that is, more 
animal-nerval body, whose lack of sensitiveness (feebleness of 
sensation) is so often mistaken for coolness or strength of 
nerve. 

In this light, dear one, you will see how very far from 
the way of health is our present day public. treatment of the 
feeble or disordered in mind. [ndeed, it is not too much to 
say that it would be hard to devise a scheme, if such were our 
object, more adverse to the healing of these at times most ex- 
quisite bodies, sensitive minds, and pure souls, than this hotch- 
potch huddling of them together, thus compelling them to en- 
dure companionships that are utterly obnoxious, painful, and 
therefore harmful to them. Our prayer is that we may yet be 
allowed to serve, even as we would, in this most needy cause. 











THE BROTHERHOOD IDEA. 
IIT. 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 


HIS is the third article on The Brotherhood Idea. In 

the first, I defined the difference between that which 

has been called the Universal Brotherhood and those 

brotherhoods which archaeology and sociologists 

call “artificial.” I laid special emphasis upon the idea that a 

brotherhood to be universal must be from above, and entirely 

beyond influences from time and space. Let me again em- 

phasize the same idea but choose another illustration to show 
what a Universal Brotherhood must be. 

A few days ago I received a circular from a socalled The 
Universal Brotherhood. On every page there was a request 
for money. Money was the refrain everywhere. Do you 
think the Universal Brotherhood which we are looking for 
needs money? Tell me: 

Who pays the sun for all his planetary work? Who pays 
the crops for ripening? Who pays the Divine Providence? 
What is the price of truth? Where do they sell goodness? 
Does the price of beauty fluctuate like stocks on the ex- 
changer What is the compensation for a virtuous life? Who 
maintains justice? Where is its cash box? Jesus glows in the 
Gospels. Is there a salary back of his glorification? What 
is the financial value of the gospels? 

When we answer for ourselves these and similar ques- 
tions, it is easy to see that the Universal Brotherhood which 
you and I seek cannot be brought to us by anybody in ex- 
change for money. When money is asked, then the brother- 
hood offered is not universal, whatever else it may be. 

That Universal Brotherhood, that grand form, that sys- 
tem, Plan, or Eternal Will which we discover variously when 
we study nature, or by our intuitions, or know by revelation, 
cannot be gotten by any exchange of values. It descends from 
abeve—or, if you will, it grows up of itself. It is part of the 
nature of things and cannot be taken by the will of man; it 
can be accepted, when it comes—or rejected! But it cannot 
be taken at will or by any efforts of ours. 

It is useless to reason and say, it takes men to establish 
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brotherhoods. Such reasoning and argument is sound enough 
in its way, but it only proves that men are needed to establish 
brotherhood in the physical world. The Universal Brother- 
hood of which I speak is not of the physical world; it is of 
the universal world, and surely the universal is not dependent 
upon paid missionaries. It is able to take care of itself. It 
works by universal means, but not by the money power of this 
world. 

In the second article I endeavored to show that the most 
prominent ancient religions, when studied sociologically were 
brotherhoods and, most of them, of the universal order. 
Among the Scandinavians the conception of Midgaard con- 
tained the unity idea of mankind and meant universal broth- 
erhood. I also pointed out that the fundamental idea of 
Freemasonry was, that Freemasons were “Sons of Light”; 
that therefore Light was the unity idea among them origin- 
ally; that they saw their universal emblem in the royal arch 
formed by zodiacal signs. I also said that the ancients de- 
clared that to stand actively in the Universal Brotherhood, 
such as nature revealed it, it was necessary to realize who the 
Great Mother was, whether she be called Isis, Ceres, Teh, 
Mary, Magna Mater, or the Eternally-Feminine. I explained 
the Grand Man conception and what the Kabbalah taught on 
the subject. I referred to Tao and Teh and to Buddha’s Mid- 
dle Path, and Plato’s doctrine on the world as a “living or- 
ganism.” I pointed out that these and other forms when 
studied sociologically, meant Universal Brotherhood. Again 
I speak about Brotherhoods, and come nearer our own day. 
I shall speak about Stoicism and the Christ consciousness and 
the relation of these to the idea of universal brotherhood. 

Most people know Stoicism from Marcus Aurelius and 
have come to understand Stoicism as, in the main, the teach- 
ing of self-realization, or man’s duty to himself. But Stoicism 
also has a large social side. It taught a magnificent doctrine 
of world citizenship, for which, however, Socrates and Plato 
had prepared the way. 

The Stoics of old talked much about the world as a 
great city (megale polis) whose citizens were gods and men. 
Cicero said: “The World is a community of gods and men; 
a home or city for both.” ‘There was, however, some limita- 
tion to this broadmindedness of Stoicism. Zeno, for instance, 
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held that “only good men are fellow-citizens and friends and 
relations and free men,” and that between fools and sinners 
there is only enmity. Marcus Aurelius said: “In so far as I 
am Antonius, my city and fatherland is Rome; but, as a 
human being, it is the world.” It was Epictetus, however, 
who said the word that defines the Stoic idea of universal 
brotherhood: “If the things are true which are said by the 
Philosophers about the kinship between God and man, what 
else remains for men to do but that which Socrates did? 
Never in reply to the question, to what country you belong, 
say that you are an Athenian or a Corinthian, but that you 
are a citizen of the world (Kosmos). He, then, who has 
learned that the greatest and supreme and the most compre- 
hensive community is that which is composed of men and 
God—why should not such a man call himself a citizen of 
the world, why not a son of God?’” Add to this the thought 
of Marcus Aurelius, who calls the sinner a brother “partici- 
pating not indeed in the same flesh and blood, but in the same 
mind and partnership with the divine’—and we have the 
Stoic elements of the conception of the Universal Broth- 
erhood. 

If it should be objected that the Stoic idea of universal 
brotherhood lacks love, I will meet the objection with this 
pseudo-Epictetus quotation: 

“A pirate had been cast on the land and was perishing 
through the tempest. A man took clothing and gave to him, 
and brought the pirate to his house, and supplied him with 
everything else that was necessary. When the man was 
reproached by a person for doing kindness to the bad, he 
replied, I have shown this regard not to the man, but to 
mankind.” 

In all this, the connecting element is religious. The 
universal citizenship exists mainly because the gods also are 
members of the state. The Stoic is not far from the 
Christian “City of God.” It may be brought still nearer by 
these words of Cicero (De Republica): “And there will not 
be one law at Rome and another at Athens; one law today 
and another tomorrow; but the same law, everlasting and 
unchangeable, will bind all nations at all times; and there 
will be one common master and ruler of all, even God, the 
framer, the arbitrator, and the proposer of this law. And he 
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who will not obey it will be an exile from himself, and 
despising the nature of man will, by virtue of that very act, 
suffer the greatest of all penalties, even though he shall have 
escaped all other punishments which can be imagined.” 

This must at least be called a divine dream of universal 
brotherhood. ‘To Cicero is due the honor of having made 
these Stoic ideas common property of the civilized world. 
But the last and the fullest explanation of universal broth- 
erhood, as far as I know, was given by Jesus. I have heard 
of other claims, but I am not aware of details worth while 
stating here. 

Before I speak of the teachings of Jesus, let me introduce 
a few words about the importance of our subject. 

Our science is made up of what we know of our world. 
Our philosophy is made of that which we think of our world. 
Our ethics is made up of that which we feel we ought to do. 
We thus have science, philosophy, ethics, besides arts, 
crafts, business methods. 

But what is the science of ourselves? Have we any? For 
a certainty, Psychology cannot be it. The fact is, that which 
we are has no science, philosophy, ethics, nor any scholastic 
Or even practical expression. 

Still we live—blindly! Is it not so? At any rate, most 
people live blindly. Only the Inner Life people, the mystics, 
live themselves; they know what it is to live by themselves, 
and of themselves, for themselves. In short, they live in the 
experience of their own life, neither in a scientific or philo- 
sophic abstraction, nor after the rule of somebody else. 

To live in the experience of one’s own life means to live 
and to express one’s own genius, such as it is related to the uni- 
versal order, to the eternal facts of life, to that grand moral 
order or law which everybody discovers when they begin to 
realize themselves. 

Of this we have no science, no philosophy, no ethics, no 
laws, no arts or uniform practices. And yet it must be said, 
it is more vital that we “live ourselves” than that we know 
the facts of science or philosophy. It is quite true that with- 
out science and philosophy, morals and laws, we would be 
savages; but that does not invalidate the argument, that the 
supreme object of our life is self-realization. And self-reali- 
zation draws its life from the inner sources, and not from the 
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fields of science, philosophy, ethics, the arts, all of which are 
limited by time, space, and motion. 

Development or attempted self-realization, by way of 
science, philosophy and ethics, is wrong and useless. It goes 
in the wrong direction. It is from circumference to center. 
When life exceptionally moves from circumference to center, 
or backwards, we call that movement death, dissolution. We 
are not to cultivate that movement. We cultivate life as 
combination, as evolution. Life is a pouring out of energy 
ready to act; it is joy and happiness. It means, forward ever. 

To the Vedic people, to live meant to see the sun, Indra. 
To the most ancient Chinese, it meant to lie in the arms of the 
Eternal Mother, Teh, in that Simplicity which means Origin. 
To our Scandinavian ancestors, it meant “to fight”; that 1s, 
to feel that you are strong or realized yourself. ‘To the Athe- 
nian, it meant a drink from Olympus, the presence of the great 
gods. To the Romans, it meant conquest for the sake of 
order, law, principle. To the medieval mystics, it meant 
“union” with the Divine, the birth of the son*‘of God in the 
soul. To the Sufi, it means company with “the Beloved,” the 
drinking wine-wisdom from Jemshids’ cup, and therefore a 
contemplation or beholding of supreme beauty. In Sufism 
there are no distracting elements, such as creeds, rites. It 
aims at reconciliation, and at nothing else. It realizes the 
double yearning of the human soul: 1, longing for recon- 
ciliation with conscience; 2, longing for fellowship with man; 
a longing which springs from the heart. 

In all the statements I have here given there is no note of 
dissolution or negativity, no circumference; it is all centrality, 
activity, energy, all Self-realization or hints in the direction 
of “living ourselves’—that which we of modern days know 
so little about outside the mystic circles and the Inner Life. 

All the peoples mentioned were true to universal nature. 
They all accomplished something in this world; they realized 
themselves. They are the ones sociologists study in order to 
find the nature of a correctly organized commonwealth or 
brotherhood. 

When Jesus invites the heavily laden to come to him, 
and those who cannot get along, those who are humble, he is 
not inviting the weak ones, the good-for-nothings, the out- 
casts. It is a mistake to suppose that heaven, or the celestial 
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brotherhood, is made up of Bowery bums and the like, and 
those to whom the word sin is even a too noble appelative or 
the self-righteous ones. Those whom Jesus invites to his 
brotherhood are those who are heavily laden by externals— 
who live in the circumference and not in centrality, the Inner 
Life. His brotherhood means to show how to live correctly 
and offers help to that. All this bears upon Universal Broth- 
erhood conceptions and excludes all artificial brotherhoods. 

The Universal Brotherhood, such as it truly is, and not 
as a human claim, necessarily produces self-realization, or 
helps us to “live ourselves.” As color follows light, so in- 
struction and the consequent self-realization (or redemption) 
follows upon a life under! the influence of the Universal 
Brotherhood. If we live_in the Universal we are all right; 
if we do not, we are all wrong. You cannot be a true man or 
woman, or a Christian, if you stand alone. The whole being 
and power of God; the innermost being of things, and the 
uttermost resources of the invisible universe are pledged to 
the realization of that union which Jesus called the Kingdom 
of God, and of which we shall now speak. 

The phrase “Kingdom of God” expresses the idea that 
God and we are one organic whole. This is exactly the idea 
of what in my first article [ mentioned as the Universal 
Brotherhood. To illustrate just what | mean by the idea 
of an organic whole, let me read to you Manson’s description 
of the invisible church. It is the scene in “The Servant in 
the House” of the conversation between Manson and the 
miserable Bishop of Liverpool. 

. this is no dead pile of stones and unmeaning 
timber. It is a living thing. When you enter it you hear a 
sound—a sound as of some mighty poem chanted. Listen 
long enough, and you will learn that it is made up of the 
beating of human hearts, of the nameless music of men’s 
souls—that is, if you have ears. If you have eyes, you will 
presently see the church itself—a looming mystery of many 
shapes and shadows, leaping sheer from floor to dome. ‘The 
work of no ordinary builder! The pillars of it go up like the 
brawny trunks of heroes; the sweet human flesh of men and 
women is moulded about its bulwarks, strong, impregnable; 
the faces of little children laugh out from every corner-stone; 
the terrible spans and arches of it are the joined hands of 
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comrades; and up in the heights and spaces there are in- 
scribed the numberless musings of all the dreamers of the 
world. It is yet building—building and built upon. Some- 
times the work goes forward in deep darkness; sometimes in 
blinding light; now beneath the burden of unutterable an- 
guish; now to the tune of a great laughter and heroic shout- 
ings like the cry of thunder. Sometimes, in the silence of the 
night-time, one may hear the tiny hammerings of the com- 
rades at work up in the dome—the comrades that have 
climbed ahead.” 

That is the brotherhood—the invisible church—the body 
of God—the temple built, and no man can destroy it. It is 
Mysticism that shows us where this “living thing” is, and, it 
is Mysticism that explains it to us as the manifestation of the 
“Inner Life.” 

The terms the Kingdom of God, the Kingdom of Heaven, 
hold a very prominent position in Jesu teachings, and it is 
rather remarkable and interesting that recent theological 
speculations have given these words a new prominence. At- 
tempts have even been made, in the interest of sociolizing the 
church, to place these two notions so prominently that they 
become the supreme and controlling notions in christological 
dogmatics. Whatever it does or does not mean it certainly 
shows the trend within Christian theology in the direction of 
the brotherhood idea. 

The rise of the kingdom idea takes place under the Old 
Testament covenant, and lies buried in the very beginning 
of the creation, in the “command” given to man to take “do- 
minion”’ over all creation. In that command is established 
the normal relationship between higher and lower, and the 
two are bound together with a strong tie, full of spiritual, 
moral and physical import. This command lies back of all 
that which singer and prophet and lawgiver does. All objects, 
persons, and events; all operations in nature and history, with- 
out exception, are to be explained by it and cannot be under- 
stood except in its light. This statement that the idea of the 
Kingdom of God explains and is the basis of creation is, of 
course, incomprehensible to those who do not realize what 


the word creation means, and who do not live in unity of the 
All. 
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Creation was not a fact or occurrence in space or time. 
It is a perpetual flow, a stream. Everything conceivable, 
gods, men and things, are one, in their cause, and their effect. 
Hence it becomes possible to understand that “command” in 
Genesis to take command over creation. Man is the living 
soul of creation; therefore its leader and mover. Its evolu- 
tion depends upon man. This is a doctrine of the mystics, 
but nevertheless worthy of serious attention of those who are 
not mystics. 

This doctrine and all it implies expressed in New Testa- 
ment phraseology means brotherhood, or The Kingdom of 
God. 

The Old Testament idea of “The Kingdom of God” 
preached by Jesus received a new meaning and character by 
his identifying the Kingdom with his own personality. Jesus 
not merely accepts the idea of a Kingdom based on the 
creation idea, nor does he merely proclaim it anew and 
himself as its exponent; he identifies it with himself, with 
his personality. He proclaims himself as the living embodi- 
ment of it, the tree of which we may become branches by 
living after his method. It is in this sense that he uses his 
favorite term for himself: son of man. By that term he em- 
phasizes his universal relation to the race and proclaims him- 
self as the epitome of the race. 

That which Jesus means by the kingdom idea is not the 
same as that which Paul means by church. Mystical as is 
Paul’s church idea, to him church is nevertheless only a sys- 
tem of higher selfishness, and has proved itself to be so as 
time has run on. It has proved useful for many as ambition. 
Not so the kingdom idea of Jesus. The kingdom comes into 
existence only where spiritual fitness establishes it. Plato 
and Aristotle could find place in the Church of Paul if they 
had had an opportunity to join, but they never could have 
become members of that body of Christ or of his Kingdom, 
because that body is made up of sacrificial elements, and Plato 
and Aristotle did not build their systems on that love which 
lives by dying for others. 

Paul works for an idea, something cosmic, for a great 
impersonal machine, but not for an organism, not for the 
personal. A Buddhist and Paul agree entirely. Jesus rep- 
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resents the organism, the personality, the living man; and is 
the Grand Man. Science, philosophy, ethics, learning, power, 
build for Paul. Jesus builds an organism of “the little ones” 
—those who are without science, philosophy, ethics, learning, 
power. This distinction enables us to draw a line that marks 
off an artificial brotherhood from The Universal Brother- 
hood we all long for. The Church of Paul is being built in 
time, but the Universal Brotherhood always was; it was pres- 
ent when Jesus spoke of it; it had always been “nigh at hand,” 
but not seen till Jesus pointed it out. And yet the Universal 
Brotherhood or Kingdom of Heaven was first proclaimed in 
Jesu time, and was first explained by him, and was prophesied 
and included in the prayer he taught his disciples as coming, 
not yet as being; and all this because it is not of the world and 
yet in the world. The Church of Paul as a brotherhood ap- 
proaches from outside, but Jesus approaches from inside. 
The proclamation of the Kingdom of God or the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood does not mean the proclamation of social 
reform or any utopia. Nay, it is not a sociological affair in the 
hands of well meaning people who think they can change men 
and the world by sociological talk and alms-giving. If mod- 
ern sociology wishes to undertake to establish or make a fact 
the Universal Brotherhood, it must begin by regenerating 
people, because only those born twice are fully burned bricks 
for Jesu temple. Humility, purity, unselfishness are created 
only in the fiery furnace of trials, and not by preaching or by 
midnight missions of a loaf of bread and a cup of coffee. If 
we wish to work for the Universal Brotherhood or the King- 
dom of God, we must not merely gather audiences and tell 
about the kingdom. Philosophy and sociology do that. Jesus 
sought personal acquaintance; he sought the society of his 
listeners. By so doing he could move them; touch the heart, 
rather than the intellect. In this way Jesus and his earnest 
and sincere listeners became personally one; they acted the 
Kingdom; they lived it; it is personality or self-realization. 
Jesus did not argue with his listeners, nor try to convince them 
by any syllogism or appeal to their fancy or desires. He won 
his disciples, and he not only proclaimed, but he literally 
established the kingdom and made the Universal Brotherhood 
a reality by giving himself personally to his audience. The 
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method was his own. It was never known before. Prophets 
had attracted personal followers; Socrates had talked famil- 
larity on the street and in the shops to anybody, ,but no 
prophet, before Jesus, was ever so self-centered that he sym- 
pathized with his disciples’ personal affairs; the prophet of 
old was always distant, and there was a barrier never passed 
between him and his followers. Not so Jesus; he lived and 
succeeded by love. His method is explained to us, but very 
imperfectly, by such records as these: forgive your enemies; 
help the miserable; restore the fallen and set captives free. 
These are very imperfect expressions, but they indicate the 
personal attitude of Jesus. Neither prophets nor Socrates ever 
acted that way. Jesu method is the method of the Universal 
Brotherhood or the Kingdom of Heaven. 

No glowing imagination, be it ever so enthusiastic, can 
call forth the kingdom. St. Augustine is an example of fail- 
ure. His “City of God” stands first among his writings, but 
it did not bring down the Heavenly Jerusalem; it only created 
the abominable Holy Roman Empire and the Papacy, and for 
sure neither of them have redeemed the world. 

Here is another illustration: Perhaps no reformer was 
ever more powerful at the moment than Savonarola. Like a 
thunderstorm he swept down upon Florence, and purified it in 
a short space of time, purified it from those monstrous Med1- 
cis; but the reaction came very quickly and he was burned in 
the market place of the same place that had hailed him as a 
John the Baptist. 

It was not his own fanaticism which brought Jesus upon 
the cross, it was a faithless city which did not want truth. We 
cannot set up the Kingdom of God or the Universal Brother- 
hood by self-confidence and preaching. The Universal 
Brotherhood is hoary with antiquity. Scrape off all the crusts 
and restore it in its simplicity; that is the way to work for it! 

The world is dying from enemia. Infuse new blood by 
enthusiasm; set it in motion! ‘That restores the Universal 
Brotherhood and the Kingdom. Self-realization is the dy- 
namic of the Kingdom and the Brotherhood Idea! 

Interpret the universe as the great living being it is, and 
you strike human chords. The ancient philosophers were not 
the only ones who spoke of the world as a living soul. The 
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great mathematician of modern day, Euler, believed that “the 
essence of gravitation ‘is desire,’ and Wallace, the English 
scientist, holds that it is not improbable that all force is will 
power. 

I believe that God not so much reveals himself to man as 
in man. Hence I say, using the words of the old Hebrew 
poet: “Behold the beauty of the Lord,” when I look upon a 
human body. Whoever reveals beauty’s own soul reveals the 
mystery of the Brotherhood Idea. Reveal God in nature and 
you reveal man’s own soul, and thereby also the brotherhood 
of man; the three constitute one, and that one is the mystic 
Presence who declares; ‘I am the resurrection and the life.” 

From time to time the federation of humanity is brought 
forth as the solution of all our strivings. But no federation 
can accomplish the revelation of the Brotherhood Idea. A 
federation does not go deep enough, because it does not count 
upon the eternal elements necessary, and does not move on 
the inner ways to bring Divinity into the efforts. The idea 
that is set forth, when the talk is about the federation of the 
world, is grand and has been foreshadowed again and again. 
As far as we are acquainted with the ancient mysteries of all 
primitive people, we can perceive their longings for such an 
ideal union. 

The slumbering germs of a universal brotherhood can 
be seen in the religion of the Hindoos, the Chinese, the Egyp- 
tians, the Greeks. Pythagoras dreamt of such a brotherhood; 
so did the Essenes, Socrates and Plato. ‘The societies of 
Knights, the Freemasons and most of the guilds of the Middle 
Ages, labor for the Universal Brotherhood, but all by external 
means. 

Single men, such as Lord Bacon, Valentin Andrea, Amos 
Comenius, are known to have established brotherhoods which 
were expected to become universal, but they have all failed, 
as far as | know. To say the least, we have not in our day 
any realization before us. But let all labor for such an end. 
Both reason and nature call for that work. If nothing else is 
accomplished, something is done to call out the inner, free 


life; something is done to glorify and beautify the human 
species. 











THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


By AUGUSTUS LE PLONGEON, M. D. 
Ill. 


EVIDENCE OF RELATIONS IN TIMES REMOTE, BETWEEN THE 
EGYPTIANS, THE MAYAS, AND THE DWELLERS 
IN WESTERN LANDS. 


Egyptian lore that the company of civilized men, pos- 

sessing the arts of reading and writing, who laid the 

foundations of the Egyptian empire in Nubia, on the 
banks of the Nile, came from some region in Asia. But 
where that region was situated in that vast continent none 
venture to say positively. ‘Those people, so learned in the 
arts of civilization, as exemplified in the monuments they 
have left that their descendants were never able to surpass 
them, even in the palmiest days of Egypt's most glorious 
achievements, spoke a language akin to Maya, if not pure 
Maya itself, since they gave names to the gods they wor- 
shipped, to the towns they built, to the places they occupied, 
having a natural meaning in that tongue. More, it will be 
shown further on, about one third of the Egyptian vernacular, 
reclaimed from oblivion in modern times, were Maya words 
having exactly the same signification in Mayach as in Egypt. 
Who then could have been these cultured colonists who called 
their first settlement on the banks of the Nile Maia or Maiu? 
**no doubt in memory of the mother country of their ancestors, 


[ is generally conceded by the best modern authorities on 








“Henry Brugsch. History of Egypt under the Pharaohs, Vol. I., p. 363; 
Vol. 11., pp. 78-174. 
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if not Chaldean priests of Maya origin who, besides making 
use of the Maya language, possessed the arts of reading and 
writing and all other learning concomitant to a highly devel- 
oped civilization. Many surmises have been ventured upon 
as to whence those colonists came, but nothing in the least sat- 
isfactory has ever been adduced; even the origin of their lan- 
guage is unknown, having no cognate in Asia or Africa. It 
may, however, be said here that not only their language pro- 
claimed them to have been of Maya origin, but their funeral 
architecture proves it to be such. 

Those primitive Egyptians, it is admitted, buried their 
kings and rulers in isolated tombs, called mastabas. Many of 
these are to be met with scattered over the plain of Sakkara. 
Mariette says” that the bodies of the common people, usually 
naked and without coffin, were thrust under the sand at a 
depth barely three feet below the surface. Those of the better 
class rested in mean rectangular chambers hastily built of 
yellow bricks and roofed with pointed vaulting.“ No orna- 
ments or treasures gladdened the deceased in his miserable 
resting place; a few vessels, however, of coarse pottery, con- 
tained the provisions left to nourish him during the period of 
his second existence. 

In his work just quoted, Mariette describes the various 
kinds of mastabas and their mode of construction: ‘Stone 
mastabas present a regularity in the decoration of their facings 
alone—in nine cases out of ten the core is built of rough 
stone blocks, rudely cut into squares, cemented with gravel 
and dried mud, or thrown together pell-mell without mortar 
of any kind.” 

Had Mariette intended to depict the mausoleum of the 
high priest Cay (see Plate 9) or that of his brother Prince 
Coh, at Chichen, Yucatan, he could not have done it in more 
fitting words. 





“Mariette. Sur les tombes de l’Ancien Empire que 1’on trouve a Saggara, 
pp. 2, 3. (Revue Arch., 2d series, Vol. XIX., pp. 8, 9.) And, Les Mastabas de 
l’Ancien Empire, pp 17-19. 

“These pointed vaults have been shown (see Plates 2 and 5, April and 
May issues of The Word) to belong to Maya architecture and to have been 
introduced into India at a very remote period by Maya colonists who founded 
the great Naga empire. The pointed arch is the only mode of spanning the 
space between perpendicular walls used in the ancient buildings of that 
country. 
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These Egyptian mastabas were perfect fac-similes of the 
tombs in which were consigned the ashes” of the most hon- 
ored of the ancient Maya kings and rulers. Those of the per- 
sonages just mentioned were opened by the writer in 1875. 
Their construction can be seen in the accompanying photo- 
graphs (See Plate 10 and 11). 

It will be perceived that they were rectangular cubes of 
masonry with sides slightly inclined inward. Their facing 
stones were hewn with great care and accuracy in rectangular 
blocks, so fitted together that they were held in place by their 
own weight, without the use of cement of any kind. The sculp- 
tures that covered their faces, so beautifully executed as to 
show that the art had reached a high state of perfection, were 
emblematic of the names and of the calling followed, by the 
personages—whose statues, and their ashes, and incinerated 
viscera preserved in red oxide of mercury, were deposited in 
stone urns. Besides these the interior was filled with loose 
stones, thrown together helter-skelter, held by liquid mortar 
that had been poured into the interstices. Broad stairs of 
thirteen steps, on each side of the mausoleii, led to the plat- 
form on the top. In the center of it was a statue. That on 
the mausoleum of the high priest Cay was a portrait (See 
Plate 12) of that illustrious personage. The one on the maus- 
oleum of Prince Coh represented a dying leopard with a 
human head, his totem—a veritable sphinx.®* It had three 
holes in the back, indicative of the three wounds that caused 
his death, inflicted by the hand of his brother Aac as, it is said 
Set, in Egyptian tradition, murdered his brother Osiris. 

Will anyone pretend that this perfect identity in the con- 
struction and appearance of monuments raised to the memory 
of the illustrious dead, and for the protection of the bodies, 
is simply accidental? It is argued by some that, similarity 
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“In remote times the Mayas in Yucatan, where fuel was plentiful in 
the forests, used to cremate the remains of their rulers and of the members 
of the nobility. The ashes were placed in urns—sometimes in the hollowed 
heads of busts and statues made to the semblance of the deceased. Mercury 
and its red oxide were used to preserve those parts of the body, such as the 
heart and other viscera, that had been charred in closed vessels. (See Le Plon- 
geon’s “Sacred Mysteries Among the Mayas and the Quiches,” p. 84.)—Diego 
de Landa. Las Cosas de Yucatan, p. 198. 

“Le Plongeon. Sacred Mysteries Among the Mayas and Quiches, pp. &6 
et passim. 
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Plate 11. 
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MEMORIAL HALL OF PRINCE COH (CHAAC-MOL), AT CHICHEN, YUCATAN. 
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Plate 12. 
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PORTRAIT OF HIGH PRIEST CAY, FROM A SCULPTURE ON THE WEST 
SIDE OF THE PYRAMID, CALLED THE DWARF’S HOUSE, AT UXMAL, 
YUCATAN. 
DISCOVERED BY LE PLONGEON, JUNE IST, 1881. 
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of language does not prove relations to have existed between 
people speaking or making use of the same tongue, because, 
forsooth, the number of sounds emitted by human vocal or- 
gans is quite limited. ‘This is indeed a poor argument; they 
forget that man is an imitative animal, and only knows or 
does what he has learned by imitation, and that his inventive 
faculty is limited. The number of the various types of archi- 
tecture is very restricted. That used solely, at a certain epoch, 
for monuments consecrated to the preservation of the remains 
of famous individuals by people living far apart, even in coun- 
tries separated by a vast expanse of water, cannot be acci- 
dental. It shows that the said people must have learned the 
art of architecture one from the other, that is, that one had 
imitated the other; and this they could not do without having 
relations one with the other. This will be shown to have 
been the case with the Mayas and Egyptians, since, in very re- 
mote ages, they not only spoke the same language, worshipped 
the same gods, observed the same customs, but made use of the 
same alphabetical characters—which the Egyptians them- 
selves admitted they had not invented, but attributed to Thoth 
their god of letters and learning. Again, it must not be for- 
gotten that the Egyptians pointed to the West as the direction 
whence came their ancestors, and that the hieroglyph repre- 
senting their birthplace is formed of a symbol delineat- 
ing in straight lines the contour of the Y ucatecan 
peninsula,®** seat and head of the Maya empire. 





The facts here presented would seem to leave no doubt 
as to the nationality of the founders of the Egyptian empire; 
that they were of Maya stock. To these, however, others will 
soon be added that will dispel all uncertainty, if any still ex- 
ist in the minds of unprejudiced persons. 

The question as to when these civilized colonists left 
Babylon and the banks of the Euphrates, entered the valley 
of the Nile and established their first settlement in Maiu, 
cannot be so easily answered. 

Many surmises have been ventured upon in olden as well 
as in modern times, by ancient historians and writers as well 
as by modern students of Egyptology, without affording a 


“Le Plongeon. Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx, introduction, p. LV. 
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certain solution of the question; even by the learned priests, 
keepers of the archives. 

Manetho, we have seen, asserted that the reign of the gods 
had lasted 13,420 years prior to the accession of Menes to the 
throne of Egypt. Does he mean by that statement to imply 
that among these gods were included the deified rulers whe 
had governed the ancestors of the Egyptians in their mother 
country, the Holy Land in the West, before the coming of 
some of their descendants to join their compatriots they knew 
to be dwelling for centuries in the valley of the Nile? This 
is most probable, for tradition of the past was scrupulously 
kept in the archives of the temples; and Manetho, learned as 
he was in the history of his nation, was well aware that its 
founders had not reached the banks of the Nile in times so 
far remote. 

According to Herodotus” the Egyptians counted fifteen 
thousand years from the reign of Osiris, and 11,340 years from 
the accession of Menes to the throne. 

Plato says he was informed by his teacher Sechnuphis, a 
priest of Sais, that the Egyptians reckoned that 23,000 years 
had elapsed since the primitive founders of their country ar- 
rived in Nubia to the time of his visit to Egypt, about four 
hundred years before the Christian era. 

Aristotle believed some of the monuments in the valley of 
the Nile were at least ten thousand years old. 

Modern Egyptologists, without assigning any reason for 
their opinion, surmise that the colonists from Asia established 
themselves on the banks of the Nile 8,000 or 10,000 years ago. 
Among those who have expressed this belief may be men- 
tioned Brugsch, Chablas and Maspero. 

What are we to infer from so many different estimates, 
given in good faith, no doubt? Should we not be justified in 
believing that those who offered them knew very little about 
the subject? Although Herodotus affirms that the priests, 
who gave him the information recorded in his History, told 
him they were certain of the dates. 

One thing, however, is positive, and that is, that the first 
immigration of Maya speaking people, possessing the arts of 





“Herodotus. Lib. II, CXLII.-CXLV. 
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civilization, coming into the valley of the Nile from the East, 
from the countries bathed by the waters of the Euphrates 
reached their destination before the cataclysm that caused the 
submergence and complete destruction of the Land of Mu of 
the Mayas, the Atlantis of the Greeks. That event, as Sonchis, 
the priest of Sais, told his friend Solon, had happened nine 
thousand years before the visit of this celebrated Athenian 
legislator to Egypt; that is, 9,600 years anterior to the Christ- 
ian era. Regarding that island of Atlantis, whose existence 
many of our modern scientists have denied, Plato, referring 
to Solon’s notes taken under the dictation or the instruction 
of Sonchis, says,** “In those days the ocean was navigable; and 
there was an island situated in front of the straits which you 
call the columns of Heracles; the island was larger than Lybia 
and Asia put together, and was the way to other islands, and 
from the island you might pass through the whole of the op- 
posite continent which surrounded the true ocean; for this sea 
which is within the straits of Heracles is only a harbor, hav- 
ing a narrow entrance, but the other is the real sea, and the 
surrounding land may most truly be called a continent.” 
How long before this event the first settlement of Maya 
speaking people took place in Egypt may never be known ex- 
actly, unless the dates sculptured on the memorial monument 
called the Pyramid of Xochicalco,” raised to commemorate 

*Plato’s Dialogues. Timaeus II., 51. 

“Such description of the Atlantic ocean, and of the existence of islands, 
the West Indies of our days, whence one could pass to the continent by 
which said ocean is surrounded, cannot be attributed to the imagination of 
Plato. It shows that in times prior to the occurrence of that awful cataclysm 
there had been frequent communications and relations between the inhabitants 
of that western continent and the populations that dwelt on the littoral of the 
Mediterranean, and no doubt also of those who lived on the shores of western 
Europe and western Africa; and that the geography of the countries beyond 
the ocean was well known to the learned men of those remote ages. The 
people on both sides of the ocean, seeing the utter destruction of the Land of 
Mu (Atlantis), and the sea having become impassable for a time on account 
of the mud occasioned by the submergence of the land, believed that the 


whole world had been wiped out; and the generations that followed forgot 
the existence of the western continent. 

“In the October issue of The Word will appear as a separate article “The 
Pyramid of Xochicalco,” by Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon, in which he trans- 
lates the account of the sinking of Atlantis as recorded in stone, in Mayan 
characters, on the Pyramid of Xochicalco. This account is similar in tone 
to and corroborates that given by Plato. This is a remarkable discovery and 
translation by Dr. Le Plongeon, and is a valuable contribution to archaeologi- 
cal research. It will be published in book form following its appearance in 
The Word. Many ilustrations will add to the interest and value of the 
work.—Ed. 
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the awful catastrophe, in the high mountains, sixty-five miles 
southwest of Mexico, be accurately computed, or those men- 
tioned in the ancient Maya books, known to-day as Troano 
MSS. and Codex Cortesianus; or that recorded in an endura- 
ble manner, in the recital of the occurrence, in the inscription 
in intaglio on the face of the stone lintel ** over the door of the 
interior rooms at the western end of the building (see Plate 
13) at Chichen, called to-day Akab-sib, “The tenebrous, the 
fearful writing.” ‘This name is given to said inscription by 
the natives, without their knowing why, since they cannot de- 
cipher the characters that compose it.” ‘The dates mentioned 
in all these various documents and on the pyramid of Xochi- 
calco, are the same so far as the day of the month and the 
month itself is concerned. They all mention the 13th Chuen 
of the month of Zac; but the year has not yet been computed. 

Here we find the origin of the superstitious dread at- 
tached to the number thirteen. It was indeed an evil day when 
sixty-four millions of human beings, in a single day and night, 
disappeared beneath the waves of the ocean. Here also we 
have the source whence sprang the general idea of a universal 
deluge, during which the waters rose above the tops of the 
highest mountains and spread consternation among the pop- 
ulations on both sides of the Atlantic. | 

How long did it take the primitive colonists to introduce 
civilization amid the uncouth aborigines of the African race 
who dwelt in the valley of the Nile, and their descendants to 
build large cities and temples, open communications with 
neighboring nations, and commercial relations with the in- 
habitants of the “Land of Mu,” Plato’s Atlantis—even with 
their cousins the Mayas, in the mother country of their ances- 
tors on the other side of the ocean? 

This again it is difficult to decide upon; but if we judge 
by what has happened in modern times in the United States, 
and remember that when in 1609 the English navigator Henry 
Hudson, in the employ of the East India Company of Hol- 


“See Le Plongeon’s Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx, p. 146 
Plate LIII. ; na 
"Le Plongeon. Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx, p. 146. 
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land, visited the site where New York, now the great empor- 
ium of North America, is built, the country was inhabited by 
a few Indian tribes; that in 1612 the Dutch founded the set- 
tlement of New Amsterdam at the southern extremity of Man- 
hattan Island, which in 1648 counted only one thousand in- 
habitants, and remembering this, contemplate the grand cities 
and the immense populations that have sprung up in the 
United States in less than three hundred years, we cannot 
be far mistaken if we surmise that five hundred years had 
elapsed between the founding of the first colony from the 
banks of the Euphrates at Maiu, and the occurrence of the 
great cataclysm in the Atlantic Ocean, that is, 9600 B. C. This 
makes the advent of the colonists about ten thousand years be- 
fore Christ. 

From times much anterior to the cataclysm there had ex- 
isted frequent communications between the inhabitants of the 
Land of Mu, those of the western continent, and the popula- 
tions of. the countries watered by the waves of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The Atlanteans, a powerful and aggressive nation whose 
kings bore the title of “Sea-Wolf,” Moc,” having invaded the 
western shores of Europe and Africa, had pushed their con- 
quests as far as Tyrrhenia in Europe and to the borders of 
Egypt in Africa. They were at last stopped in their victori- 
ous march when they attacked and tried to subjugate Greece. 

‘Sonchis, recounting the event to Solon and extolling the 
greatness of Athens and the courage of the Athenians of that 
epoch, that is to say, nine thousand years before his visit to 
Sais, spoke as follows: ‘For these historians tell of a mighty 
power which was aggressing wantonly against the whole of 
Europe and Asia, and to which your city put an end. This 
power came forth out of the Atlantic Ocean, for in.those days 
the Atlantic was navigable; and there was an island situated 


in front of the straits which you call the columns of Heracles. 


“Moc is the title given to the kings of the “Land of Mu,” in the inscrip- 
tions carved on the walls of the Pyramid of Xochicalco, situated sixty-five 
miles southwest of the city of Mexico, a memorial monument raised to com- 
memorate the destruction of that island by volcanic eruptions, fire and sub- 
mergence. This pyramid was an exact model of the Sacred Hill in Atlantis, 
described by Plato; a plan of it is sculptured on its west wall, north side of 
the stairway.—The author. 
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Plate 138. 





EAST AND SOUTH SIDES OF THE RUINS OF AKAB-)OIB, CALLED BY THE 
NATIVES THE HOUSE OF THE MYSTERIOUS AND FEARFUL WRIT- 
INGS, AT CHICHEN ITZA, YUCATAN. 
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The island was larger than Lybia and Asia (Minor) put to- 
gether. Now, in the island of Atlantis there was a great and 
wonderful empire, which had rule over the whole island and 
several others, as well as over parts of the continent (Amer- 
ica) ; and besides these, they subjected the parts of Lybia with- 
in the columns of Heracles as far as Egypt, and of Europe as 
far as Tyrrhenia. ‘The vast power, thus gathered into one, 
endeavored to subdue at one blow our country and yours, and 
the whole of the land which was within the straits; and then, 
Solon, your country, shone forth, in the excellence of her vir- 
tue and her strength, among all mankind, for she was the first 
in courage and military skill, and was the leader of the Hel- 
lenes. But afterwards there occurred violent earthquakes 
and floods, and in a single day and night of rain all your war- 
like men in a body™ sank into the earth; and the island of 
Atlantis, in like manner, disappeared and was sunk beneath 
the sea. And that is the reason why the sea in those parts 1s 
impassable and impenetrable, because there is such a quantity 
of shallow mud in the way; and this was caused by the subsi- 
dence of the island.” 

This narrative which shows that relations, and not of the 
friendliest, had existed between the Atlanteans and the dwell- 
ers on the coasts of the Mediterranean, in very remote times, 
cannot be gainsaid to-day and attributed to Plato’s imagina- 
tion, as it has been by some scientists of the XVIII. century, 
and others of the XIX., who have held long and unprofitable 
debates upon a question regarding which they were utterly 
ignorant. But they did not know that the record of the de- 
struction of the Land of Mu had been consigned by ancient 
Maya authors, not only in books, but carved in stone, in sacred 
buildings, for its better preservation for the knowledge of fu- 
ture generations; nor that a memorial pyramid had been erect- 
ed among the high mountains of the State of Morelos, in Mex- 
ico, to commemorate the dire event. 


Captain Dupaix, it is true, by order of Carlos IV., king 


“Plato also relates that Sonchis informed Solon that, previous to the 
cataclysm, armies from the island of Atlantis had invaded the countries bathed 
by the Mediterranean and subdued their inhabitants, but were at last defeated 
by the Athenians when they attacked their city. Troops from Athens pursued 
the retreating Atlanteans to their very island, and perished as mentioned 
in the text. 

*Plato’s Dialogues. Timaeus I[I., 517. 
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of Spain, in May, 1805, visited the monument and illustrated 
his report with pictures, drawn more or less accurately, of the 
subjects which adorn its walls. His description of them 1s 
very deficient.“ After him, Alexander Von Humboldt also 
went to Xochicalco; he did not apprehend the motive that 
prompted the erection of the pyramid, nor did he suspect its 
great historical, ethnological and geological importance. He 
was unable to interpret the symbols and inscriptions sculp- 
tured on its walls, although these are written in the same al- 
phabetical characters used by the Egyptians.‘’ His descrip- 
tion is less accurate than that of Dupaix. 

The ruins of the Pyramid of Xochicalco have attracted 
the attention of many eminent travellers and scientists; but its 
inscriptions have remained a sealed mystery for them all. It 
was raised by some of the survivors of the cataclysm as a mem- 
Orial to perpetuate the knowledge of the phenomena that then 
took place and caused the subsidence of a large island, and the 
death of its sixty-four millions of inhabitants.*° This pyramid 
is indeed most interesting, being an exact model of the Sacred 
Hill in Atlantis on which dwelt Poseidon and his wife Clei- 
to. Had Plato visited America and intended to describe the 
said monument of Xochicalco, he could not have done it bet- 
ter in any particular than by the description of the Atlantean 
hill, a plan of which is carved on the wall of the western face 
of the pyramid on the north side of the stairway. 

Besides the representation of a huge serpent, involving 
within its folds the figures of ten kings—images no doubt of 
the gold statues said by Plato to have been placed around the 
temple consecrated to the memory of Poseidon—the principal 
ornament which attracts the attention is a large character of 


the Maya alphabet, corresponding to the letter H of 
the Latin. It rests on a couple of signs 
(Maya and Egypti an) equivalent to our 
letter U; they give the Maya word Huu, 


meaning destruction. The expression and posture 
of the human figures denote intense fear. 


“Dupaix on Xochicalco, in Lord Kingsborough’s “Antiquities of Mexico, 
Vol. V. 

*Alex. Von Humboldt. Essai Politique sur le Royaume de le Nouvelle 
Espagne, Vol. I., Paris, 1811. ; 

*“Troano, M. S., Plates II. to V., Part Second; Le Plongeon, Queen Moo 
and the Egyptian Sphinx, p. 147 
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These various records, dating thousands of years back, 
written in the ancient Maya language, in characters identical 
with those used by the primitive Egyptians, as already said, 
should remove all doubts regarding the existence and de- 
struction of the Land of Mu (Plato’s Atlantis) and convince 
one that, prior to its submergence, intimate relations had ex- 
isted between the Egyptians, the Mayas, and the dwellers in 
other countries of the Western lands—the Caras or Caraibs, 
for instance. 


(To be continued) 





bird called Toh, which at the time of the deluge (de- 

struction of Atlantis) was ordered to perch at the 

cross-roads and direct divers creatures to places of 
safety; and that is why to this day it always cries Toh! Toh! 
(straight, straight). 


\ FABLE of the Maya Indians is that of a gorgeous 











JUNE. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “‘EASTER IN NATURE.” 


F my object were merely to find an expression for the or- 
ganic life in June, such as I would write in Nature’s cal- 
endar, | would simply borrow this from the poet: 


“Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers 
And, groping blindly within it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 

The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace; 

The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’er run 


With the deluge of summer it receives e 





But June is characterized by peculiar human notes. In 
June and July a great number of people come in personal con- 
tact with Nature, which they know nothing about the rest of 
the year in that peculiar way into which the Summer forces 
them. 

It is not only the uninstructed masses which have an 
awakening to Mother Nature’s doings and life, even the scien- 
tists and philosophers come under the spell of an undying 
impulse in humanity. All classes rush into the country, not 
only to get fresh milk, fruits and good food, but also to clothe 
the dry bones of reason with fresh ideas. And city folks need 
it. They know nothing about the immanent deity calling 
aloud in every color and offering the sacramental wine in every 
flower cup. The brooks are noisy, they say, because their ears 
are not attuned to the Great Mother’s whispers. A river to 
them may be good for bathing only; they never dreamt of 
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rivers of life shaping their fate. They know something about 
dark offices and the usefulness of electric lights, but of Mar- 
duk and Tiamat they do not know. How could they? Of the 
deadly conflict of Nature forces, such as the Babylonians knew 
them as Marduk-Light and Tiamat-Darkness, they cannot 
even conceive an idea. They have perhaps seen a mountain, 
but never felt the self-assertive character of a mountain. On 
a sunday afternoon they may have crossed a lawn in the park 
or played croquet on one; but ask them about plains, steppes, 
prairies and similar wonderful faces of country, and they do 
not know what you talk about. Their thoughts measure by 
inches, not by miles. None of the city people who stray into 
the country can say honestly and out of a full heart: O mother 
Earth, by the bright sky above thee, 
I love thee, O, I love thee! 

Only yesterday I expressed the regret that I could not go 
into the country this summer. One who heard my expression 
answered: “What do you want there? Be eaten up by mos- 
quitoesr” ‘There was a point in the answer indeed: a mos- 
quito point at that, but nevertheless, 1 wish to go where 

“The blackbirds have their wills, 
The poets, too.” 

An undying impulse in the human heart drives these city 
folks out into the Open, but they feel the rebuke of the Open 
so keenly that many hasten back to conventions. They could 
not turn natural if they wished. Their virtue has passed from 
them. They have not the earnestness of the bees, or the play- 
fulness of the squirrels. No nature mysticism fascinates them. 
“Back to the country” is an insane cry in their case. They 
have no outlook anywhere, certainly not into the harmonies 
there are between air, flowers and birds. The city round of 
duties and pleasures kills “the tone” of nature. . 

What then is Nature? What is the call which in June 
comes to the undying yearnings of the human heart? The 
call is to be distant with men sometimes; to take interest in 
other things than mankind’s affairs, even when these affairs 
are of ahigher order. Shun the preacher in the Summer time, 
in June and July. Fall back into Mother Nature’s pro- 
founder silences. Recover the family connection with stones, 
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trees, and running brooks. They have much to tell about 
origins; they are full of the sense of the Infinite; they serve 
in the ministry of beauty and sing Psalms they have heard 
where the mountains strike roots, and the earth’s inner warmth 
teach the Great Mother’s Bible lessons. 

In June the Mother withdraws her inspirations from 
bricks and stoneyards, and suggests savagery. She can be 
savage herself. In the heat she causes you to forget to pick 
up the litter and rubbish, and when you begin to feel uncom- 
fortable in the dirt, she calls you out into the Open to smell 
the wheat and listen to her sunlight and its music. And if 
you are attentive she has lessons for you on flower dust, on the 
use of rubbish and all those “dead” things, out of which she 
had made new ones, and is still making. The Great Mother 
Starts new developments several times a year, but perhaps 
none of them are more interesting than the one in June Sum- 
mertime. In June we can see the meaning of all her work 
since Spring. June means accomplishment. 

In June the Mother also gives lessons in imaginations, 
aspirations and ethical earnestness, as in no other season. 
Away from the city the soul is more sensitive to the larger 
appeals of nature. Politicians and demagogues never cry out: 
“Oh, free Nature! Thee I long for! There is none like 
you!” The cowboy may not speak such refined language, but 
he feels the freedom when he leaves the stuffy stable in the 
morning with sleep still hanging upon his eyelids. At sun- 
rise there is a widespread religious consciousness in the air, 
and during the day there is poetry under the shades of the 
trees. In all there is aspiration and impulses. 

June is particularly synonymous to Motherliness; not so 
much to gestation and nursing as to loving care, to sympathy 
and to devotion. In June the Great Mother’s care is about the 
fruit, its protection against injury and its freedom to grow 
and develop its true character. All disturbing influences 
check its character and may even destroy. The fruit is as sen- 
sitive as nervous children. Adverse conditions sap the strength 
of both. The gentle winds of the hot days therefore whisper 
about self-protection. The Key to the season’s outdoor phil- 
osophy is Quietism. Quietism, as the Mother teaches it, means 
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self-trust, privacy, and nourishment, such as generous air and 
soil may give it. Quietism fosters congeniality and com- 
panionship. June Quietism is second birth, awakening to in- 
dividuality and a sense of our true estate. 

June is called the month of roses and marriages. Christen- 
dom inherited from Rome the superstition that May was un- 
lucky and June most lucky for marriage. With marriage 
goes the beautiful showy orange blossoms to express the bride’s 
purity and strength of affection, her firmness, her gentleness 
and hopes. The orange-tree knows no fluctuating changes; 
Verdure and blossoms and fruits are found on it together; 
hence so symbolical. The orange flower custom came from 
France. Orange blossoms mean chastity, and the rose is the 
queen of flowers, usually so called because of its blushing 
beauty, but that is not the true origin of the name. The origin 
is to be sought in the reasons for which the Greeks and Ro- 
mans carved the ceilings of their private reception-rooms and 
public eating-halls with roses. They did it to signify that all 
spoken within them, or sub rosa (under the rose), should ever 
remain secret from the rest of the world. A look into a full 
blown rose suggests ideas that connect with that which I said 
above, about the month of June being synonymous with moth- 
erliness and Quietism and distance from men. Those ideas 
appear also to be the reasons why the rose is dedicated to the 
Virgin. St. Dominic instituted the devotion of the rosary with 
special reference to those ideas. 

It is possible that the month of June got its name from 
Juno, the goddess of heaven. At any rate, the first day of the 
month was sacred to her. While there are no definite his- 
torical proofs, this is certain that Juno represents the female 
principle in human nature. The “genius” of a woman was 
called by this name and the cult of Juno as a developed 
goddess shows many features that bear out the proposition. 
Hercules indicated the male principle. If Juno were not the 
goddess of the month, an antique goddess of similar character 
was it. That seems clear from Ovid. At any rate, the month 
of June has a feminine character. I call June the month of 
the Great Mother and can understand why her color is red 
orange. 


‘ 
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DOGMA AND RITUAL 
OF 
HIGHER MAGIC (HAUTE MAGIE). 


By ELIPHAS LEVI. 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M.D. 


(Continued from page 116) 
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proportionate to causes. ‘The divine Idea (verbe), 
the one Word, the Tetragram is afirmed by the Quat- 
ernary creation. Human fecundity proves divine fe- 
cundity. The jod of the divine name denotes the eternal viril- 
ity of the first principle. Man perceived that he was made in 
the image of God, when he comprehended God by aggrandiz- 
ing even to infinity the concept which he forms of himself. In 
the perceiving of God as infinite Man, man says to himself: “I 
am finite God.” 
Magic differs from mysticism so far as it only judges 
a priori, after having established a posteriori the very bases of 
its judgments; that is to say, after having gained the percep- 
tion of the cause through the effects contained in the energy 
of the cause, by means of the universal law of analogy. There- 
fore in occult sciences everything is real, and theories are only 
established on the bases of experience. ‘They are the realities 
that constitute the proportions of the ideal, and the magus only 
admits as certain in the domain of ideas what is demonstrated 


Om reveal themselves by effects, and effects are 
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by realization. In other words, what is true in cause is real- 
ized in effect. What is not realized does not exist. The real- 
ization of the Word is the Idea (verbe) properly so called. 
A thought is realized by becoming speech; it is realized by 
signs, sounds and the figures of signs. That is the first degree 
of realization. Then it impresses itself in the astral light by 
means of written characters or speech; it influences other 
minds by reflecting itself upon them; it is refracted while tra- 
versing the diaphane of other men, and takes new forms and 
proportions therein; then translates itself into acts, and influ- 
ences society and the world. That is the last degree of realiza- 
tion. Men who are born in a world modified by an idea carry 
with them the impression of it, and thus the Word (Idea) 
becomes flesh. The imprint of Adam’s disobedience pre- 
served in the astral light can only be effaced by the stronger 
imprint of the Savior’s obedience. Thus we can explain 
original sin and redemption in a natural and magic sense. 

The astral light, or the soul of the world, was the instru- 
ment of the omnipotence of Adam. It then became the instru- 
ment of his punishment, after having been corrupted and made 
turbid by his sin, which mingled an impure reflection with 
the primitive images that composed, for his yet virgin imagin- 
ation, the book of universal Knowledge. 

The astral light figures in ancient symbols by the serpent 
that bites his tail, alternately represents malice and prudence, 
time and eternity, the tempter and the redeemer. It is because 
this light, being the vehicle of life, can serve as an auxiliary 
to good as it does to evil, and can be taken for the fiery form 
of Satan as well as the body of the Holy Spirit. It is the 
universal arm of the battle of the angels, and it feeds the flames 
of hell as well as the lightning of St. Michael. We might 
compare it to a horse of a nature analogous to .that atributed 
to the chameleon, which will always reflect the armor of its 
rider. 

The astral light is the realization of the form of the divine 
light. The great Initiator of Christianity, aware that the 
astral light was surcharged with impure reflections of Roman 
dissoluteness, wished to separate his disciples from the sur- 
rounding sphere of reflections and to render them attentive 
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only to the interior light; so that by means of a common faith 
they might communicate together by new magnetic cordons 
that he named grace, and thus conquer the overflown cur- 
rents of universal magnetism, to which he gave the names of 
“devil” or “Satan” to express its putrefaction. To oppose a 
current to a current is to renew the power of fluidic life. 
Therefore the Revealers have done little but divine by the 
exactness of their calculations the hour fitted for moral reac- 
tions. 

The law of realization produces what we call the mag- 
netic exhalation by which objects and places are impregnated ; 
as it communicates an influence to them consistent with our 
predominating wills, especially to those which are established 
and realized by acts. In truth, the universal agent, or latent 
Astral light, always seeks equilibrium; it fills the void and 
aspires to the plenum, which renders vice contagious, like 
certain physical maladies, and powerfully serves to the prose- 
lyting of virtue. It is on that account that intimate associa- 
tion with beings, where there is constitutional antipathy, is a 
torment. ‘Therefore, relics, whether of saints or great crim- 
inals, may produce marvelous effects of conversion or of sud- 
den perversion. Therefore sexual love is often produced by 
a breath or a contact, and not only by contact with the indi- 
vidual herself, but by means of objects which she has touched 
or magnetized without knowing it. 

The soul draws breath and respires exactly as the body 
does. It inhales what it believes to be happiness, and breathes 
out ideas which result from its innermost sensations. Sick 
souls have foul breath and vitiate their moral atmosphere; 
that is to say, they mingle with the astral light which per- 
meates them, and establish in it unwholesome currents. We 
are often astonished at being assailed by bad thoughts in com- 
pany; thoughts that we had not believed possible, and we are 
not aware that we owe them to some morbid neighborhood. 
This secret is of great importance, for it leads to the discovery 
of moral conditions—one of the most indisputable and for- 
midable powers of the magic art. 

Magnetic respiration produces around the soul a peculiar 
radiance of which it is the center, and it is surrounded with 
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the reflection of its works, which make for it a heaven or a 
hell. There are no solitary acts, and there could not be any 
concealed acts. All that we really will—that is to say: all 
that we confirm by our acts—remains written in the astral 
light in which our reflections are preserved. These reflections 
continually influence our thoughts through the intervention 
of the diaphane, and thus we become and remain the offspring 
of our own deeds. 

The astral light, transformed into human light at the 
moment of conception, is the first envelope of the soul, and 
by combining itself with the most subtle fluids it forms the 
ethereal body, or the sidereal image, of which Paracelsus 
speaks in his philosophy of intuition (philosophia sagax). 
This sidereal body in disengaging itself at death attracts to 
itself and preserves a long time through homogeneous sym- 
pathy, the reflections of the past life. If a skill powerfully 
sympathetic attracts it in a particular current it manifests itself 
naturally, for there is nothing more natural than prodigies. 
Thus apparitions are produced. But we will develop this 
more fully in the special chapter of necromancy. 

This fluidic body, obedient like the mass of astral light to 
two contrary movements, attractive to the left and repelling 
to the right, or reciprocally with the two sexes, produces in us 
the contests of different attractions, and contributes to the 
anxieties of conscience. It is often influenced by reflections 
from other minds, and thus there are produced either tempta- 
tions, or rare and unexpected graces. It is also the explana- 
tion of the traditional notion of the two angels who. assist us 
and try us. The two forces of the astral light can be figured 
by a balance where are weighed our good intentions for the 
triumph of justice and the removing of restraint from our 
freedom. 

The astral body is not always of the same sex as the ter- 
restrial body; that is to say, the proportions of the two forces 
varying from right to left often seem to be contradictory to 
the visible organization. This produces the apparent perver- 
sions of human passion, and can explain without justifying 
them in any way merely the amorous eccentricities of Anak- 
reon or of Sappho. A skillful magnetizer should appreciate 
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all these shades, and we give in our Ritual the means of rec- 
ognizing them. 

There are two kinds of realizations; the true and the 
fantastic. ‘The first is the exclusive secret of magicians; the 
other belongs to enchanters and sorcerers. Mythologies are 
fantastic realizations of the religious dogma. Superstitions 
are the witchcraft of false piety. But even mythologies and 
superstitions are more efficacious over the human will than a 
philosophy, which is purely speculative and which excludes 
everything practical. Therefore Saint Paul opposes the con- 
quests of the “‘foolishness of the cross” to the inertia of “human 
wisdom.”* Religion realizes philosophy by adapting it to the 
weaknesses of the common multitude. Such is, for the Kabal- 
ists, the secret reason and the occult explanation of the dog- 
mas of the incarnation and redemption. 

Thoughts not expressed in speech are thoughts lost to 
humanity. Words not confirmed by acts are idle words; and 
the distance from useless speech to practical falsehood is 
not far. 

It is the thought formulated by speech and confirmed by 
acts that constitutes the good work or the crime. Hence, 
whether in vice or virtue, there is no word for which we may 
not be responsible. Above all, there are no different actions. 
Curses and blessings always have their effect; and every action, 
whatever it may be, when it is inspired by love or hatred, pro- 
duces effects analogous to its motives, its bearing and its direc- 
tion. The Emperor whose images were mutilated and who 
said while carrying his hand to his face: “I do not feel my- 
self wounded,” did not truly appreciate the matter, and in that 
falsity he diminished the merit of his clemency. What man of 
honor would witness coolly an insult to his portrait? And if 
such insults made even without our knowledge would really 
rebound upon us through a fatal influence—if the art of cast- 
ing spells were real, as it is not permitted to any adept to doubt 
—how could we avoid finding the speech of this good Em- 
peror most imprudent, and even still more rashr 

There are individuals who can never be hurt without 
the inflicting or serious injury thereby; and if the affront 


*Epistle to the Corinthians, I, 1, 2. 
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which they have received is mortal, they begin at once to die. 
There are some whom one never meets in vain, and whose 
glance changes the direction of your life. The story of the 
basilisk that kills a person while looking on him is no fable; it 
is a magic allegory. In general, it is bad for our health to 
have enemies, and we cannot with impunity brave the repro- 
bation of anybody. Before we oppose ourselves to a force, or 
a current, it is necessary to be well assured whether we pos- 
sess the strength, or are carried away by the counter-current; 
otherwise we will be crushed or blasted as by lightning. A 
great many sudden deaths have no other cause. The terrible 
deaths of Nadab, and Abihu, of Uzza, of Ananias and Sa- 
phira, were caused by the electric currents of the beliefs which 
they outraged. The torments of the Ursuline nuns of London, 
of the nuns of Louviers, and of the convulsionaires of Jansen- 
ism, had the same principle and are explained by the same 
occult natural laws. If Urban Grandier had not been pun- 
ished, one of two things would have happened: either the pos- 
sessed nuns would have died in frightful convulsions, or the 
phenomena of diabolic frensy would have gained by multi- 
plying itself so many wills and so much force that Grandier, 
notwithstanding his learning and his good sense, would him- 
self have been hallucinated to such a degree as to have been 
calumniated as the unfortunate Gaufridy had been, or he 
would have suddenly died with all the frightful conditions of 
poisoning or divine vengeance. 

The unfortunate poet Gilbert, in the eighteenth century, 
was a victim to his boldness in braving the current of opinion 
and even that of the philosophic fanaticism of his epoch. 
Guilty of treason against philosophy, he died a raving maniac, 
assailed by the most incredible terrors, as though God him- 
self had inflicted the punishment for championing his cause 
out of season. But in reality he perished the victim of a law 
of nature that he could not know. He had opposed himself 
to an electric current, and he fell as though struck by lightning. 

If Marat had not been assassinated by Charlotte Corday, 
he would have died inevitably, killed by a reaction of public 
opinion. As it was, what rendered him leprous was the indig- 
nation of honest people, and he would have had to succumb. 
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The reprobation produced by the massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew was the only cause of the horrible sickness and death 
of Charles IX. Henry IV, if he had not been sustained by 
an immense popularity that he owed to the power of projec- 
tion, or to the sympmthetic force of his astral life, Henry IV, 
we say, would not long have survived his conversion to the 
Catholic religion, and would have perished under the scorn 
of the Protestants, combined with the distrust and hatred of 
the Catholics. 

Unpopularity may be a proof of integrity and of cour- 
age, but it is never a proof of discretion or prudence in man- 
agement. Wounds against opinions are mortal to statesmen. 
We can yet recall the premature and violent end of several 
illustrious men whom it is not proper to mention here. 

The blights for opposite opinion can be great injustice, 
but they are none the less reasons for want of success and often 
for sentences of death. 

Again, injustice done to one man may and ought, if not 
repaired, to cause the ruin of a whole people, or an entire 
community. It is what is called the “cry of blood”; for at 
the bottom of every injustice there is the germ of a murder. 

In consequence of these terrible laws of community of 
interests and responsibilities, Christianity recommends so 
highly the forgiveness of injuries and reconciliation. He who 
dies without having forgiven rushes into eternity armed with 
a dagger and devotes himself to the horrors of an eterna! 
murder. 

There is a tradition and an invincible belief among the 
people in the efficacy of paternal or maternal benedictions or 
curses. In truth, the nearer the ties that unite two persons, 
the more terrible are the effects of hatred between them. The 
fire-brand of burning the blood of Meleager in the mytholog- 
ical fable, is the symbol of Althea this dreadful power. Let 
parents, however, be careful, for we do not light hell in our 
own blood, and we do not devote our own to wretchedness, 
without being burned and wretched ourselves. It is never a 
crime to forgive, and there always is danger and wickedness 
in cursing. 
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THE INITIATION 
JESOD (FOUNDING) 


BONUM (GOOD) 


megistus, the mantle of Apollonius, and the staff of 
the patriarchs. The lamp of Trismegistus is reason 
enlightened by knowledge; the mantle of Appolonius 
is the full and entire possession of oneself, which isolates the 
sage from currents originating with instinct; the staff of the 
patriarchs is the aid of the occult and perpetual forces of 
nature. The lamp of Trismegistus lights up the present, the 
past and the future. It makes bare the conscience of men, and 
lights up the recesses of the hearts of women. The lamp 
shines with a triple flame, the mantle has three folds and the 
rod is divided into three parts. : 
Number nine is that of the divine reflections. It expresses 
the divine idea in all its absolute power, but it also expresses 
excess in matters of belief, and consequently superstition and 
idolatry. Hermes therefore made it the number of initiation, 
because the initiate reigns over superstition and by supersti- 
tion, and can alone walk in darkness leaning, as he does, on 
his rod, enveloped in his mantle and lighted by his famp. 
Reason has been given to human beings, but all do not 
know how to make use of it; it is a knowledge which we must 
acquire. Freedom is offered to all, but all cannot be free; it 
is a right which we must earn. Force is for all, but all do 
not know how to lean upon it; it is a power we must obtain 
for its actual possession. 
We never arrive at anything that does not cost us more 


T initiate is the one who possesses the lamp of Tris- 
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than one effort. The destiny of man is to enrich himself 
with what he gains, in order that afterward, like God, he may 
have the glory and pleasure of giving. 

Magic science was formerly called the “sacerdotal tech- 
nic’ and the “royal technic, because initiation gave the sage 
the dominion over souls, and skill to govern wills. 

Divination is also one of the privileges of the initiate; 
now divination is only the knowledge of effects contained in 
Causes, and science applied to the facts of the universal doc- 
trine of correspondence. 

Human acts are not written in the astral light only. They 
also leave their traces upon the countenance. They modify 
the bearing and the gait; they change the accent of the voice. 
Hence every man carries with him the history of his life, leg- 
ible to the initiate. Now, the future is always the consequence 
of the past, and unexpected circumstances hardly ever change 
results, which are to be expected as a natural result. 

We can, therefore, predict to each man his destiny. We 
can judge an entire life from a single movement. A single 
awkward action presages a series of misfortunes. Cesar was 
assassinated because he blushed at being bald. Napoleon 
died at St. Helena because he loved Ossian’s poems. Louis 
Philippe was compelled to quit the throne as he did because 
he had an umbrella. These are paradoxes for the vulgar who 
do not apprehend the occult relations of things, but they are 
reasons for the initiate who comprehends all and is astonished 
at nothing. 

Initiation preserves some false lights of mysticism; it 
gives to human reason its relative value and its proportional 
infallibility by attaching it once more to the Supreme Reason 
through the chain of analogies Hence the initiate has neither 
doubtful hopes nor absurd fears, because he has no unreason- 
able beliefs. He knows what he can do, and it costs him 
nothing to dare. Therefore for him daring is power. 

Behold then a new interpretation of the attributes of the 
initiate. His lamp represents knowledge; the mantel which 
envelops him represents discretion; his rod is the emblem of 
his strength and boldness. He knows; he dares; and he is 
silent. 
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He knows the secrets of the future; he dares in the pres- 
ent; and is silent as to the past. He knows the weaknesses of 
the human heart; he dares to make use of them to do his work; 
and is silent as to his projects. He knows the reason of all 
symbolisms and of all worships; he dares to practice them or 
to abstain from them without hypocrisy and without impiety; 
and he keeps silent in regard to the sole dogma of high 
initiation. He knows the existence and the nature of the 
great magic agent; he dares to do the acts and pronounce the 
words which render it subservient to the human will; and he 
is silent with regard to the mysteries of the grand arcanum. 

Therefore you may see him often sad, never dejected or 
despairing; often poor, never debased or miserable; often 
persecuted, never discouraged or conquered. He remembers 
the widowerhood and murder of Orpheus, the exile and soli- 
tary death of Moses, the martyrdom of the prophets, the tor- 
ments of Apollonius, the cross of the Savior. He knows in 
what neglect Agrippa died, whose memory is still calumni- 
ated. He knows to what hardships the great Paracelsus suc- 
cumbed, and all that Raymond Lully must have suffered before 
reaching a bloody death. He remembers Swedenborg play- 
ing the fool, or losing even reason, in order to cause his 
knowledge to be pardoned; St. Martin, who concealed him- 
self all his life; Cagliostro, who died forsaken in the prisons 
of the Inquisition; Cazotte, who ascended the scaffold. Suc- 
cessor of so many victims, he dares none the less, but he better 
understands the necessity of keeping silence. Let us imitate 
his example. Let us learn with perseverance; then we shall 
know, dare, and be silent. 


(To be continued) 











MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 


Is man a microcosm of the mac- 
rocosm, the universe in miniature? 
If so, the planets and the visible 
stars must be represented within 
him. Where are they located? 


Thinkers in different times and in 
warious ways, said the universe is 
epitomized in man. As a metaphor 
or in fact, this is likely to be true. 
It does not mean that the universe 
has tingers and toes and wears eye- 
brows and hair on a head, nor that 
the universe is built according to the 
present dimensions of man’s physical 
body, but it means that the operations 
of the universe may be characterized 
and featured in man by his organs 
and parts. The organs in man’s body 
are not made to fill space, but to per- 
form certain functions in the general 
economy and welfare of the organism 
as a whole. The same may be said 
of bodies in the firmament. 

The scintillating rays of light and 
the steady glowing orbs in the heav- 
ems are media through which univer- 
sal forces act in the body of space, 
according to universal law and for the 
general welfare and economy of the 
whole. The internal organs, such as 
sex organs, kidneys, spleen, pan- 
creas, liver, heart and lungs, are said 
to be correspondence of and bear- 
ing a direct relation to the seven 
planets. Such scientists and mystics 
as Boehme, Paracelsus, Von Helmont, 
Swedenborg, the fire philosophers 
and alchemists, have named the or- 
gans and planets which correspond 
to each other. They do not all give 
the same currespondences, but agree 
that there is a reciprocal action and 
relation between the organs and 
planets. After being aware that there 
is a correspondence, the _ student 
must, if he wishes to know, think out 
and solve which organs correspond 


to particular planets, and how they 
are related and operate. He cannot 
depend on another’s tables in this 
matter. The table of correspondences 
may be right for the one who made 
it; it may not be true for another. A 
student must find his correspond- 
ences. 

Without thinking, no one will ever 
know how universal objects corre- 
spond and relate to individual parts 
of the body, no matter what others 
may say about them. Thinking must 
be continued until the subject is 
known. What corresponds to the 
constellations, star clusters, nebulae 
in space, acts in man’s body as 
plexuses, nerve ganglia, nerve cross- 
ings. These culsters or crossings in 
the body emit a light, a nerve aura. 
This in the heavens is spoken of as 
light of stars, and by other names. 
This would seem far fetched and 
fanciful to the astronomer, but if 
he thought in his body until he found 
out the nature of the nerve centers 
and their currents, he would change 
his theory about his astronomy. He 
would know what the stars in the 
heavens are, and be able to locate 
them as centers in his body. 


What is meant by health in gen- 
eral? If at 1s the equilibrium of 
man’s physical, mental and spiritual 
strength, then how is the balance 
maintained ? 


Health is wholeness and soundness 
of the body in its structure and func- 
tion. Health in general is the oper- 
ation of a body in the work for which 
it is intended, without impediment of 
its function or impairment of its 
parts. Strength is developed and 
maintained as the result of health. 
Strength is not a thing apart from 
health, nor independent of health. 
Health is maintained by a conserva- 
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tion of the strength or energy de- 
veloped, and a reciprocal action be- 
tween the parts of the body and the 
body as a whole. This applies to the 
mind and spiritual nature of man, in 
combination with his human body, as 
well as to ordinary animal man. There 
is mental and spiritual health as there 
is physical health. The health of the 
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whole is maintained when each part of 
the combination does its work in re- 
lation to and for the good of the 
whole. The rule is easily understood 
but hard to follow. Health is gained 
and maintained in the degree that 
one does what he knows best to gain 
health, and does what he knows best 
to preserve it. A FRIEND. 





“QUO VADIS?” 


By J. HOWLAND 


O flying bird, what spirit guides 
When swift you cleave the blue, 

To follow summer, ’round the world, 
Who points the way to your 

The while, your joyous song drops down 
Like jewels from the sky, 

Softer than faded rose leaves do, 
When winds of Autumn sigh. 


You laughing brook, how do you know 
You'll ever find the sear 
Who whispers you the way to go 
By meadow, wood and lea? 
You fill the thirsty flower cups 
Till summer hours are past 
And sing your way, beneath the ice, 
Lest winter chain you fast. 


Spirit of Life I see through tears, 
The bow of promise shine, 
Guide thou my feet, that I, at last, 
May find the path divine. 

Let me catch in every sunbeam 
The glint of an angel’s wing 
And the echo of heavenly choirs, 
When the nesting robins sing. 








